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tent only upon finding and telling the truth without refer- 
ence to any church or creed. In spirit there was no distinc- 
tion to be made between those who represented Unitarian- 
ism and those who represented other schools of thought. 
There was also a singular unanimity in their conclusions, 
and nothing whatever to indicate that our Unitarian thinkers 
for the last fifty years had been on the wrong track. A few 
papers only are suitable for our columns. Among these 
were the estimates of the character and the work of the late 
Dean Everett of the Harvard Theological School. Prof. 
Royce dealt with him as a metaphysician. His estimate was 
profound and scholarly ; but it-was entirely extemporaneous, 
and was not reported. It was similar to the article by him 
published in the ew Word last year.” This week we give 
Prof. Hale’s estimate of Dean Everett as a theologian. 
Next week we shall have Dr. Crothers’s description of his 
work as a man of letters. 


Tue Anti-imperialist Committee, of which Mr. Charles F. 
Adams is chairman, has made many- charges against the 
government in relation to the conduct of warfare in the 
Philippine Islands. These charges have been denied with 
more or less fulness of detail by President Roosevelt, Sena- 
tor Lodge, and Secretary Root. The committee has now 
asked Messrs. Storey and Codman, attorneys-at-law, to sum 
up the evidence, and state the case in a formal report, which 
is published. We cannot enter into the evidence nor invite 
controversy on the subject. The American people must 
decide. The case is this: If the evidence in this pamphlet 
is to be accepted, arson, murder, rape, rapine, the water 
cure, and other forms of torture were substituted by our 
soldiers in the Philippines for the usual methods of civilized 
warfare. These soldiers acted under orders from their 
superior officers, and for their offences were never punished. 
Worse than this, these facts were known by the President of 
the United States, and to his Secretary of War, who did 
know about these practices, consented to them, concealed 
them from the country, and denied them when the charges 
were brought to his notice. When Congress assembles, it 
will be in order for those who have knowledge of the facts 
on either side of the controversy to insist that the com- 
mittee of investigation, under Senator Lodge, shall publish 
all the facts, without reserve, that the people may render 
just judgment upon the administration. Previous to that 
this pamphlet must figure in political conflicts in which we 
cannot take part. 

a 


Ir is very easy for a man of cultivated tastes who has 
means to gratify them to make serious blunders when he at- 
tempts to express his sympathy for the workingman. One 
whose life has been comfortably padded for him by his par- 
ents and the friends who surround him may think of the 
saloon, for instance, as the one place where the working- 
man can find something like the leisure and good cheer 
which are abundantly provided for himself in drawing-rooms, 
libraries, and clubs. He thinks of the saloon as the work. 
ingman’s club-room, and hesitates to rob the poor man of 
the pleasure he finds in this resting-place. But the respect 
of workingmen is not gained by advocacy of the saloon. 
There are places where music, games, and life in the open 
air are the principal attractions, while drinking comes in as 
an incidental source of profit. For beer gardens and other 
places thus conducted something may be said. But the ma- 
jority of drinking places are viewed by workingmen without 
any glamour of social illusion. They know that in them 
little pleasure is offered except the pleasure of drinking. 
Even when they patronize them, they respect neither those 
who conduct the business nor those who contribute their 
hard earnings to swell the profits of it. They know that 
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the saloon is used by politicians of the lowest type, and that 
political corruption and social degradation make the saloon 
a plague spot for the neighborhood where it is located. 


ze 


Ws have not touched bottom in our study of the lower races 
orthe higherraces. Some lower races, so called, seem to fade 
away and die at the coming of the white man, or at least of 
the Anglo-Saxon white man. But in the same conditions 
other races do not perish. Furthermore, masterful races 
have gone down. The strong and the weak have met in 
many ways, sometimes in friendship, sometimes in war, and 


sometimes in a fatal contact which is neither war nor peace; — 


and it has not always been the strong that survived. Why 
in spite of every kind of social disability have the Africans, 


brought into the country in slave-ships, increased to 9,000,-. 


000, or more than a tenth of our population, while the more 
strenuous North American Indian has been swept away like 
leaves before an October gale? We have not yet learned 
all the reasons why some races persist and some perish. 
When we do, we shall have light upon the future course of 
events which may give us confidence to prophesy. Scien- 
tific investigation has just begun, We have every reason to 
hope that it may be pushed rapidly toward the discovery of 
truth which it is important for this generation to know. 


Unitarianism. 


We do not know any one who is working to maintain or 
extend our religion as a mere “ism,” as a protest, as a schism, 
as a doctrine to be asserted and propagated for the, benefit 
of an organization. What was called the ‘sectarian spirit’’ is 
dying out of the world, and it certainly is declining in all 
Unitarian quarters that are worth consideration. 

But the question continually recurs, Shall we assert our- 
selves as Unitarians, or shall we, because we lay most stress 
upon the essentials which are common to all churches and 
to all religions, sink all names which imply a difference, and 
speak only in the general terms of religion? There are 
good people among us who, except under compulsion, never 
mention Unitarianism, and consider it bad form to preach 
a denominational sermon. ‘There are others who would have 
the label put on everything we say or do, and insist that they 
who will not wear the label are not loyal. 

There is a bad sense in which the word “ Unitarian ” may 
be used to divide and separate us from other good people. 
There is a good sense in which it may be used for the ben- 
efit of all concerned. When used with a challenge and the 
claim to superiority over other religious people and denom- 
inations, it is always offensive. When it is used as a label 
applied to religious truths which are common property, it ex- 
cites antagonism and evil speaking. . But, when it is simply 
taken as a description of a line of thought and a course of 
action which are characteristic of our churches and the 
movement represented by them, it is a bit of information 
which is convenient to all inquiring minds. When the word 
is used, those who know enough to know anything worth 
while understand that a definite ideal of character and a well- 
defined system of thought are indicated. The differences 
among us are great ; but they are not so great as those which 
create dissension in the Presbyterian, the Episcopal, or even 
the Catholic churches. To say that a man is a Catholic, 
strictly speaking, does not describe him or define his belief. 
He may be a Jesuit or an anti-Jesuit. He may be tinctured 
with Americanism or enraged against it. He may accept 
the doctrine of evolution or believe that it is of hellish origin 
and influence. he : 

Now that other churches are themselves condemning and 
casting out irrational doctrines of fear, there is little call for 
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the destructive work which was once necessary for our 
fathers. We are all coming closer together. The wisest 
people are asking not, Is this written in the creed? or, Can 
the doctrine be proved by citation of chapter and verse from 
the Bible? but, Is it true, is it good, is it needful for the 
welfare of the people? In consequence of this new and 
more catholic mood, the few, simple, fundamental truths 
of religion are coming to the front. Now of these we 
have no monopoly. We cannot claim as Unitarian doc- 
trines the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the 
immortality of the soul, the supremacy of the moral law, 
or salvation by character. We offend when we put our label 
upon them, and assert that they are peculiar to our move- 
ment. But, for all that, in a definite way the word de- 
scribes, and is understood to describe, a class of religious 
people who accept these fundamental doctrines of religion, 
and do not insist that they shall be stated and combined 
in any specific form, that they shall be expressed in any 
creed, that they shall be enforced with authority, or that 
those who hold them to be worthy of fellowship must 
hold also to certain other things which are not essential. 

What may happen to another generation nobody knows; 
but, beyond a doubt, we hold that for this generation the two 
distinctive truths which gave force to the liberal movement 
in Unitarianism and Universalism — namely, the dignity of 
human nature and the safe keeping of all souls — are more 
needed than ever. No church now fully represents the 
grandeur of our belief and its possibilities of well-doing. 
No one now living adequately represents the possibilities of 
religious faith and progress. But the church will come, 
and it may come soon, and the person will come, and may 
come soon, who will give to our time a message which will 
be as adequate for us as the message which Channing spoke 
was adequate to those who hung upon his words. 


Mutual Service. 


The essence of the Golden Rule is mutual service. The 
law of mutual service is justice. And yet justice, mutual 
service, and the Golden Rule are not identical either as to 
the facts they represent or the relations which they imply. 
Hence the difficulty of applying them in actual business. 
No motto, maxim, or proverb, ever states the whole truth, so 
that when worked out in practice it requires no explanation 
or qualification. ° 

What justice is we think we know. It is more simple than 
mutual service, or the rule of doing to others as you would 
have them do to you. And yet what is just is not always a 
simple question. What is just may be right in itself, and 
yet not required by the law. What is required by the law 
may not be wholly right. Still, the idea is simple enough 
because it involves no sentiment, no emotion, no impulse of 
generosity, no feeling of benevolence, nothing but plain 
value given for value received. If simple justice were writ- 
ten out and explained, so that all could know, for instance, 
just what the worker produces by his labor, just what share 
of it ought to be given to the worker, what to the manager, 
what to the owner of property, what to other helpers and 
defenders who make the work possible and the product safe, 
then there would be no labor troubles, no oppression, and 
no resistance to tyranny. If what is just and right were 
exactly known in all the relations between employer and 
employed, the public opinion of the community would finally 
insist that exact justice should be done. 

Industrial peace and great prosperity would follow the 
enactment of just laws, and the fixing of right relations be- 
tween those who let and those who hire, those who work 
and those who pay, those who buy and those who sell. ~ 

In all just relations between man and man, mutual service 
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is the result. If every one receives what is due to his own 
ability, industry, and skill, and every one gives to others 
their just dues, then each will serve his neighbor. Without 
intending it, every man will serve his fellow; for one can- 
not get his own if no one else receives. Even the robber 
baron, in the most abandoned exercise of power, could have 
but a short career unless he gave something in return to 
the people who lived in terror under his reign. But volun- 
tary mutual service takes higher rank than simple justice; 
for into it enters a sentiment,—the idea of helpfulness, 
willingness to do something to better the conditionof others, 
willingness to take pains, to spend money, to work, and 
even to suffer, that good may come in greater abundance 
to the neighborhood. Now whoever works in this spirit, 
being met in a kindly spirit by others, forgets to insist upon 
his rights. He knows that his rights will not be assailed 
by those who are seeking to serve the community. The 
main question is, how to make the work by which he wins - 
his daily bread, by which he brings blessing to his family 
and increases his store of good things, serve a further use- 
ful purpose for all the world about him. If he be an em- 
ployer of labor, he cannot regard with indifference the men, 
women, and children whose social fortunes depend upon the 
institutions he builds, the enterprises he pushes to success, 
and the products of labor which he offers to the world, He 
can neither produce what he knows is harmful, although 
buyers are eager; nor can he induce men, women, and chil- 
dren to spend their strength in labors which he knows to be 
injurious to them; he cannot see them gathered in commu- 
nities, made necessary by his enterprises, without some re- 
gard to the effect upon their lives and the fortunes of their 
children. The same conditions, with fewer applications, 
affect the life and conduct of all who labor under the direc- 
tion of others. On both sides, above the simple giving and 
getting of what is legal, and in a sense lawful, is the im- 
pulse to helpfulness, which is the instinct of sociability, 
which causes people to flock together and seek pleasures in 
company with others. Any one can see that social pleasure, 
regulated by the law of justice only, with every one stand- 
ing on his rights and demanding as much as he gives, would 
be a dreary affair. 

The Golden Rule rises higher still; and they who demand 
its application at once, without qualification, must think a 
little deeper. For the Golden Rule requires more than jus- 
tice, more than mutual service. It demands unrequited ser- 
vice. It demands giving without getting, loving without 
returning, and blessing in the face of cursing. For the 
Golden Rule requires that one should sometimes give up 
his own point of view and take that of the man who is 
needy, who is ignorant, who is guilty perhaps, who is cer- 
tainly unable to return in kind that which he receives. In 
the majority of cases it is true the Golden Rule runs along 
with the law of justice merely. ‘That is its common applica- 
tion. But it rises higher than that, and includes all mutual 
service and demands it. But still more lofty is its demand 
when it lays hold of the conscience, the reason, and the 
sympathies of those who are most fortunate, and requires 
them to look upon and sympathize with and work for the 
lowly, the ignorant, the helpless, the guilty, and to give to 
them the sympathy, protection, and help which they them- 
selves would plead for out of their despair if they were in 
the like desperate case. Let one say to himself in all hon- 
esty, ‘If I were a miserable outcast, I know I should long for 
help, friendship, and sympathy from those to whom I could 
give nothing in return.” Then the Golden Rule, being inter- 
preted, reads, “What you would want in such a case, that 
give.” For the present, justice will help'us a long way toward 
social peace and prosperity. Then mutual service, being 
understood and accepted, will spread a genial glow through- 
out civilization. And some day the Golden Rule will cause 
the strong and the prosperous to forego their ease, their 
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pleasure, and their profits, in order that they may lift up, 
heal, comfort, and establish those who are on the lower side 
of civilization and the wrong side of life. 


The Religion of Work. 


One of our, brightest;educational_writers’ says: “ Happi- 
ness through work is the creed of the dawning century. 
The romance of chivalry gives place to the poetry of steam. 
Democracy is teaching wealth and position the dignity of 
labor; evolution and psychology show action to be the com- 
summate flower of thought and feeling; recent literature il- 
lustrates the gospel of effort; and religion reaffirms the 
doctrine that faith without work is death.” This is a natural 
condition of human society after a half-century of the doc- 
trine that the survival of the fittest comes from a struggle 
for existence. We find ourselves to be the resultant of a 
mighty effort of nature, through centuries of determinative 
progress. One of the commissioners of a British association 
recently reported as follows: ‘‘ What the American admires 
and honors is the ability to do,— sagacity, nerve, enterprise, 
and skill to create and to employ a fortune. Nobody in 
America seems to feel above his work or to be degraded 
by it. Everybody works, and works for the sake of work; 
and so there has been produced in America, in the short 
space of a single generation, an unconquerable sentiment, 
which is more wonderful than that which these same work- 
ers have created.” It is an error to suppose that this 
American sentiment is the work of a single generation or a 
single century. The growth of honor to toil has been con- 
tinuous, from Bradford and Winthrop down to the present 
time. There was nothing more clear to the early colonists 
than that not one man should fail of doing his duty. 
“Send us no more gentlemen and boobies, with delicate 
hands,” they wrote home. John Smith wrote a letter home, 
furiously protesting against the effort to “ unload the idlers 
of Old England on the plantations of the New World.” 
Conditions have never arisen which have allowed the forma- 
tion of a non-working class. As the colonists moved West- 
ward, the struggle intensified. In the Far West they have a 
phrase by which to describe a valuable citizen as one who is 
able to ‘get up and get,” by which they mean a man who 
can get out of the rut and reach the goal of his ambition. 
They have no call for people with slack energy or who fail 
in accomplishing a good daily service. 
fares no better than the daily laborer. He must not bea 
man of elegant leisure. Dying in harness is honorable and 
expected. Nothing is dreaded so much as to be accredited 
as a failure. A genuine American has no sentiment that 
precedes this: “I cannot endure the thought of not succeed- 
ing. I must keep on the track.” 

That these conditions and this national sentiment should 
affect the character of religious thought is natural. Relig- 
ion does not mean to an American so much worship as 
work. At the very earliest date the religious character of 
the colonists gave a religious bearing to toil. The Old 
World’s idea of the sanctity of retirement from the world, of 
retreats and monasteries, was overgrown with the new con- 
ception that to make a free home for the church was to work 
with God, The Reformation had been, from the outset, a 
revolt against idleness. Luther stamped on his correspond- 
ence ‘‘ Laborare est Orare.” An idler, said Winthrop, is an 
enemy to the church. ‘“ This is a busy world; and no man 
doth better suit the devil than he who goeth into cloisters, 
doing not his share of work.” That work should be empha- 
sized as the genius of religion, by our later generation, is a 
natural stage of evolution. Our religion, having passed under 
the influence of science, is losing its grasp on a future life, 
but grappling with redoubled energy on the life that is. With 
manual labor we undertake to cure the street Arab and the 
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criminal. “The Englishman looks on work as a means of 
supplying his pleasures, the American as an object worthy of 
his best efforts.” Idlers violate not only the economic law 
that governs supply and demand, but the religious law 
which requires co-operation with the divine purpose. ‘“ My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’? The gist of the 
Bible, the moral power of the Book, is, from first to last, hon- 
est obedience and faithful execution of God’s commands. 
From beginning to end the Bible exhibits many stages of 
evolution; but from Genesis to Revelation it teaches one 
great law of honest service for God, performed by man. 
Brush aside miracles and prophecies as after-thoughts, ~ 
there still remains this one great imposing fact, that truthful 
and honorable service must stand eternal. God is right, 
God is true. To this standard of absolute obedience man 
is required to come. If now we can carry over into our 
new gospel of work this law of right and responsibility, no 
harm is done by relative decadence of fasting and prayer. 
The Jews developed in Canaan a religion of this life and of 
home, and it constituted the most valuable religion that the 
world had ever known. Why shall we not again develop a, 
religion of pastoral simplicity, of family love, and of social 
Sanitation? 


American Unitarian Association. 


The growth of the library of the Association during the 
past two years has been a satisfaction to all who are inter- 
ested in its welfare. It is the hope and purpose of the libra- 
rian to gather at the National Headquarters all books and 
pamphlets written by Unitarians or which deal with Unitarian 
theology, history, and biography. Itis also hoped that the his- 
tories of all our independent parishes, conferences, schools, 
and other organizations, may be collected, so that any stu- 
dent of Unitarian life and work shall find at the National 
Headquarters all the material needed for his study. The 
library owes its present growth and usefulness to the faith- 
ful services of a volunteer librarian, Rev. L. C. Cornish of 
Hingham. The work has now outgrown the limit of his 
time and opportunity; and the use of the library has so far 
increased as to make it desirable that an attendant should 
be more or less constantly at hand to serve those who wish 
to use the books, to catalogue new accessions, and to main- 
tain the correspondence. Mr. Cornish will continue his 
general supervision of the library work; but hereafter an 
attendant will be in the library on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays from g tillz. Friends who are interested in 
Unitarian history are invited to make use of the library and 
reading-room, and to still further enrich our collections with 
gifts of books, pamphlets, pictures, and memorabilia, 


NEW BOOKS, 


.aThe publication department is, in these autumn days, a 
scene of activity ; and the members of the Association may 
take legitimate satisfaction in the quality of the books is- 
sued by the department and in the demand for them. The 
first five books upon the fall list are: ** Some Ethical Phases 
of the Labor Question,” by Carroll D. Wright ; ‘“‘ Men and 
Women,” by Minot J. Savage; “‘The Smoke and the Flame,” 
by Charles F. Dole; ‘‘The Blood of the Nation,” by David 
Starr Jordan; “ Immortality, and Other Essays,” by Charles 
Carroll Everett. Other important books are in press, and 
will be promptly issued. It is hoped that our Unitarian 
ministers and people will more and more use the publica- 
tion department of the Association as their book agency. 
The department is prepared to furnish any one with any 
book at prices as low as they can be obtained at any book- 
store. It seeks to be of service, and asks to be sought for 
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the service which it is equipped to render promptly and effi- 
eae 
‘ HIBBERT JOURNAL.” 


All Unitarians and liberal scholars will give hearty wel- 
come to the Abert Journal... There was general mourning 
two years ago over the demise of the Vew World. . It was 
an event which boded ill for the scholarship of our body; 
and was a deplorable illustration of our failure to pull to- 
gether and support our own institutions. The Hibbert Jour- 
nal is a worthy successor to the ew World, planned on the 
same generous lines, and established on firmer foundations. 
The first issue has just come to hand, a substantial maga- 
zine of over two hundred pages, 130 pages of contributions 
of value dealing with the religious, theological, and literary 
subjects, and 70 pages of book reviews. The quarterly has 
a handsome cover, it is printed in sumptuous type on the 
best paper, and promises to revive and add new lustre to 
our traditions of liberal scholarship. Such a quarterly can 


‘only live and prosper by the support of many readers and 


subscribers. Good wishes, sympathy, and admiration must 
take the practical form of a subscription if the quarterly is 
to be adequately sustained. SamMueL A, ELrot. 


Current Topics. 


THE commission which had been appointed by the Presi- 
dent to look into the merits of the controversy that culmi- 
nated in the strike of the anthracite coal miners began its 
sessions in Washington on last Monday. While the com- 
mission is proceeding with its investigations, Republican 
and Democratic newspapers alike are presenting a strong 
demand that some measure be devised to prevent a recur- 
rence of the distress that attended the recent struggle. It 


is asserted with great positiveness by reliable agencies in 


Washington that the strike and its attendant circumstances 
have greatly strengthened the President’s determination to 
urge upon Congress the passage of legislation to regulate the 
great combinations of financial and industrial resources. It 
is probable that the national legislature, when it convenes 
on December 1, will devote its early attention to the subject 
of “trusts,” even if other important legislative issues have to 


_be postponed in order to give the place of importance to the 


great problem which President Roosevelt accentuated so 
emphatically in the course of his tours through the New 
England States, the Middle West, and the South. 


a 


Mr. Knox, the attorney-general of the United States, on 
last Saturday submitted to the President the results of the 
inquiry that had been conducted by the attorney-general’s 
office into the validity of the titles and the properties of the 
Panama Canal Company. Pursuant to the action of Con- 
gress in authorizing the President to negotiate for the ac- 
quisition of the Panama Canal franchises and properties by 
the United States, the attorney-general’s office had been 
instructed to make a thorough investigation of the legal 
aspects of the proposed transaction. After a complete 
inquiry, which was conducted by Mr. Knox in Paris, the 
attorney-general informed the President in his report on 
last Saturday that no valid barrier exists to the purchase of 
the properties by the federal government in furtherance of 
the plan to construct a national canal across the isthmus to 
connect the Pacific with the Atlantic. The only circum- 
stance that might cause further delay to the completion of 
the plans for the great work is found in the internal dis- 
orders in Colombia, which necessarily will delay the negotia- 
tion of a treaty between the United States and Colombia for 
the securing of a right of way through Colombian territory 
for the canal, 
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A GREAT event in the academic world of the East was ob- 
served on last Saturday when Mr. Woodrow Wilson was in- 
stalled as President of Princeton University, to succeed 
Rev. Francis L. Patton, who resigned the presidency of that 
institution last spring. The installation was attended by a 
distinguished gathering of educators and eminent university 
men, representing very nearly all the high institutions of 
learning in the United States. In the course of his address, 
President Wilson made a strong plea for general academic 
training in the universities as distinct from the technical 
education which aims to prepare the student for a profes- 
“University men,” said Dr.’ Wilson, “are to hold 
themselves bound to walk the upper roads of usefulness 
which run along the ridges and command views of the gen- 
eral fields of life. .This is why I believe general training, 
with no particular occupation in view, is the very heart and 
essence of university training, and the indispensable foun- - 
dation of every special development of knowledge or of ap- 
titude that is to lift a man to his profession ora Schelde to 
his function of investigation.” 


& 


TrIsHMEN and friends of Ireland in the United States are 
responding liberally to the appeals of the Irish parliamentary 
delegation, consisting of John Redmond, Michael Davitt, 
John Dillon, and Edward Blake, who are making a tour of 
the great cities of the country in an effort to raise funds and 
evoke sympathy for the advancement of the political strug- 
gle which the Irish party is carrying on in Ireland and in the 
British Parliament. At recent gatherings in Boston, New 
York, and other centres of population in the North Atlantic 
States liberal sums were contributed to the fund of $100,000 
which the delegation is trying to raise for its immediate pur- 
poses, and emphasis was laid on the determination of the 
United Irish Leaguers in this country to equal dollar for 
dollar any sum that may be raised now or in the future by 
the landlords for the furtherance of their political and eco- 
nomic project. The movement will be carried on through- 
out the cities of the West and the Middle West, and the in- 
dications are that the Irish delegates will find little difficulty 
in carrying out the mission on which they came to this 
country. ' 
rd . 

WuitEe Mr. Redmond and his companions are carrying 
on their work on this side of the Atlantic, the Irish party is 
conducting a vigorous campaign, not devoid of an unmis- 
takable spirit of bitterness, in the British Parliament, which 
began its sessions recently. The Irish members of Parlia- 
ment, acting as a unit, have made a vigorous demand for an 
early consideration of the Irish question in its various 
phases, and have asserted that the condition of Ireland is the 
most important national question that can be considered by 
the British legislature. Of course, the government has been 
in a position to block the demands of the Irish members; 
but a measure of turbulence has been injected into the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament by the determined attitude of the 
Irish party. In the mean while the feeling of discontent in 
Ireland itself has grown to such an extent that the British 
government is clearly apprehensive as to the outcome of the 
agitation. ‘This feeling of apprehension can be appreciated 
easily in the light of the recent government order which 
establishes a close scrutiny upon the importation of arms 
into Ireland, 

ad 


So strong has become the determination of the opponents 
to the sale of the Danish West Indies to the United States 
in the Landsthing, or upper house, of the Danish Parliament 
that the government of Denmark is beginning to fear that it 
will have to repudiate its treaty with the United States which 
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provided for the cession of the group of islands to this coun- 
try. On Wednesday of last week, the Landsthing voted 32 
to 32 on the second reading of the bill providing for the 
ratification of the treaty. Previously the session of the 
island had been approved by the lower house ; and, when the 
bill came to a second reading in the upper house, its oppo- 
nents made a strong effort to defeat it. Two members of the 
Landsthing, who are between eighty-five and one hundred 
years of age and confirmed invalids, were brought into the 
chamber in chairs, in order that they might register their 
vote against the treaty. The scene in the Landsthing was 


very similar to that which was presented in the British . 


House of Lords in the efforts of the opponents of home rule 
to defeat Mr. Gladstone’s bill which had come before the 
Lords after its passage by the Commons. 


se 


Boru in England and in South Africa cordial indorse- 
ment has been given to the proposed visit of Joseph Cham- 
~ berlain, the colonial secretary, to the Transvaal, in order to 
investigate in person the problems presented to the empire 
for solution by the termination of the Boer war. That on 
the cessation of hostilities the country could settle itself and 
all the widely divergent interests be brought into harmo- 
nious co-operation for its rehabilitation was a hope which 
none of those acquainted with the difficulties of the case 
entertained for a moment, however willingly the British pub- 
lic may have believed their troubles were over; and the 
proposed tour of Mr. Chamberlain is a signal instance of 
the sincerity with which the government is going about its 
task of creating a new and united South Africa out of the 
warring factions of the old. King Edward has expressed 
his hearty approval of Mr. Chamberlain’s plan, as have A. J. 
Balfour and the cabinet; and the proposal is said to have 
received warm support from Lord Milner at the Cape. Mr. 
Chamberlain intends to start about the end of November 
and to return in the early part of March. His visit will 
embrace the Cape, Natal, the Orange River Colony, and the 
Transvaal; and he hopes to have an opportunity to confer 
with representatives of all the different interests concerned 
with a view to the shaping of his future policy. 


Brevities. 


Golf must be a good game, it gives rise to so many de- 
lightful stories. 


As of old, “ The wicked are like the troubled sea, when it 
cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt.” 


The peace of the world cannot be brought about by legis- 
lation. A prohibitory law against war cannot be enforced. 
When the sentiment of the world is in favor of peace, then 
wars will cease to be. 


The contest between the inventors of food that needs no 
chewing and the dentists makes it probable that, without 
peril to his health, one some time will be able to go through 
life with teeth or without them, as he likes. 


Within the memory of people now living in Boston a mer- 
chant could suggest the doubtful nature of the business in 
which he was engaged, on the west coast of Africa, by say- 
ing, when asked what he traded in, “ Oh, wool and ivory.” 


The changes that are going on in theological seminaries 
and churches are for the good of the people. The Church is 
like a great frigate on which the barnacles cluster until head- 
way is lost. The periodical cleaning up is essential to good 
service. 
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In some denominations the question of an age limit is 
raised in Young People’s Religious Societies. Why should 
there not be a line drawn at some age, beyond which no one 
should hold office or exercise control in a Young People’s 
Society? The young people will not come in unless the 
older people go out. 


People who are doing work which is not related to money- 
making are curiously inconsistent when they complain that 
enormous salaries are paid to those who are expert money- 
makers. If one chooses a profession for the useful work he 
can do in it, after counting the cost, he should cease to 
measure his income by the money standard. 


Wherever two races dwell together on terms of social 
and political inequality, the labor problem becomes difficult. 
If by one race the other is held to be inferior, that which 
the inferior race most commonly does will be avoided. It 
will be considered a mark of degeneracy for one to accept 
tasks which are supposed to require intellect and ability of 
a lower order. ; 


Sometimes sympathetic and respectful letters to the edi- 
tor are sent anonymously. But, because the majority of let- 
ters without the signature of the writer are not sympathetic 
or respectful, we keep to the good old rule and pay no at- 
tention to such communications, even when it is evident that 
modesty, and not shame, prevents the disclosure of his iden- 
tity by the writer. 


Time was when college boys stole signs, with more or less 
hair-raising dread of the consequences. Now they get a 
more refined enjoyment, without danger, by having signs 
painted to order, being arrested when carrying them home, 
and showing the receipted bills at the police station. It is 
rare fun, such as could be devised only by stupendous intel- 
lects! When these men finish their education, a new epoch 
will begin ! 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Choir Invisible. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register ; — 


Ever since I left the Methodist Church for the Unitarian I 
have been surprised to find myself in an almost songless 
communion. My old friends the Methodists sing whenever 
they have the chance. They always make a “joyful noise 
unto the Lord,” even when, like Hamlet’s friends, “they 
cannot command the instrument to any utterance of har- 
mony.” When I left them for the larger fold, a friend said, 
“ You will find the Unitarians to be birds of fine plumage, 
but no song.” Itis evenso. I am invited to speak at a’ 
“forward movement” meeting. When I get into the pulpit, 
a nicely dressed choir gets up and sings a lovely selection; 
and I enjoy it. After prayer, when I think I am going to 
have a chance to sing one of the grand old hymns of the 
Church Universal, I am disappointed. A young contralto 
arises, and sings ‘‘ He was Despised.” On the programme this 
is called a “response.” I never knew why. And I cannot 
help having a certain amount of sympathy with a young 
friend of mine who said, with a touch of irreverence possibly, 
that he had not expected.to have the “‘ response’”’ come from 
the choir at all. 

The other evening at the Ministers’ Institute, when Dr. 
Slicer gave us that grand sermon, I felt all during the ser- 
vice that I wanted to sing. But I never got a chance till 
just before the benediction, and then I didn’t know the 
tune. The choir sang finely ; but I couldn’t help thinking 
of what the grand Turk said when he saw the English people 
dancing,— Why don’t you let your servants do that?” Of 
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course, I don’t want the choir to be entirely invisible; but I 
do wish they would come to feel that their chief function at 
such meetings is to lead the congregation in singing those 
splendid hymns which have given wings and voice to the 
worship of Christian souls for generations. 

Why, sir, a Methodist conference couldn’t run without 
song. Song flows through all its deliberations. The good 
brethren, being human, have their little gusts and breezés of 
temper sometimes ; but, when they get down to real vigorous 
personalities, some dear old saint starts up “ Coronation” or 
“ Blest be the tie that binds,” and harmony is restored. 
When I meet with my new-found brethren, I miss my Metho- 
dist music. JONATHAN HaRDHACK. 

WavyBack, ME. 


A Presbyterian View. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The King is dead,—the King of all the heavens and 
earth. Ecclesiasticism has killed the Lord of glory. It is 
the Judas that has sold the Lord for money. 

Though he is in the grave hewn by the dogmatist, he 

will rise again, and leave the creed grave-clothes in which 
he has been wrapped. Angel messengers will say to those 
who are seeking him in the dead letter of the Book that 
tells the story of his life : “‘ He is not here, but is risen, and 
goes before you into the Galilee of the outcast; in lives you 
are unworthy to touch the hem of the garment of,— you 
zealots for denominational progress,— which is only another 
name for Pharisees and hypocrites. You tell a man what 
he must believe! And more cruel by far are you to the 
human heart than those who put the Chinese woman foot 
into the little shoe, and say, ‘ There — grow thus!’” 

The life of God is within us. God by the inworking of 
his spirit must give the form. No church court or council 
dare make the mould, and destroy the soul by pressing it 
into it. The cry of every tongue that has been tipped with 

the fire of heaven is, ‘“ Give me liberty,—the liberty of Christ 
Jesus,— or you give me death! ” 

The crosses that great hearts bear to-day are not put 
there by the world, but by the creed-makers of Christen- 
dom, who are its greatest curse. ERNEST WRIGHT. 


Mr. Cummings’s Plan. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Labor organizations should become legal corporations, 
with the powers to make contracts, to sue, and to be sued. 

Governor Crane in the teamsters’ strike led the way for 
President Roosevelt’s settlement of the present coal strike. 
They have emphasized the fact that the public is a third 
party fully as vitally interested as the other two. 

The labor troubles are largely due to the lack of a proper 
legal status of the employees; and the time seems now ripe 
for the public to go one step further, and say that Mr. Cum- 
mings’s plan shall be brought into operation. 

1. It would benefit the employers. They have to make 
contracts binding them for months ahead, or have perpetual 
_ contracts, as in transportation; and the uncertainty of 
labor is one of their most serious difficulties. 

2. It would benefit organized labor by the recognition 
for which it has been fighting for years, and the indepen- 
dent workman by an equal recognition. 

3- It would benefit the public, preventing lawlessness 
and the injury to outsiders caused by strikes and lockouts. 

Will not Mr. Cummings continue the work, and try to 
have this plan introduced, so that the labor organizations 
of Massachusetts shall become responsible corporations ? 

° F. B. Knapp, 

Duxpuky, Mass, 
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For the Christian Register. 
A Glorious Sunset.* 


BY D. M. 


The clouds that gather round this setting sun 
Are clouds of glory, glowing witnesses 

Of Truth and Beauty sought, of good deeds done, 
Of ceaseless, countless loving-kindnesses, 


The escort of an empress, ruling wide, 
Reigning beyond our threescore years and ten 
By laws and constitutions which abide, 
Engraven deeply in the hearts of men. 


Her chariot wheels, in progress rolling on, 
Can crush no life, cause no ignoble fear. 
The Eternal City in high unison 
Welcomes: no slave need whisper in her ear. 


For from the heart of God such glories reach us, 
Angelic messages of light and love 

Arriving day by day, here, now, they teach us 
To know the heaven in which our loved ones move. 


Dean Everett as a Theologian.t 


BY REV. EDWARD HALE, 


Some of you may recall a story which was told at one 
time of Dr. Everett and a friend who was one of the faculty 
of a neighboring school of divinity. Dr. Everett’s friend, it 
was said, asked him how it was possible to teach theology in 
an undenominational school. ‘“ What do you talk about to 
your classes?” “Oh,” said Dr. Everett, “there are the 
general principles and theories, the questions common to all 
the denominations as to the existence and nature of God, 
his attributes, man’s nature, sin and evil, etc.” 

“Oh, yes; but we take all that for granted in our young 
men when they come to us,” said his friend. 

‘“‘T wish we could in ours,” answered Dr. Everett. 

The courtesy and the humor of the reply were alike char- 
acteristic. Yet, even if Dr. Everett had felt free to follow 
some other method than that which the conditions of his 
work made necessary, we may question whether he would 
have done so. To begin at the beginning, or as near to the 
beginning as he could, to trace the theory or principle 
which should explain a given class of facts and conditions 
through observation and examination of the facts and con- 
ditions themselves,— this was natural to him, and it was 
easy to see his pleasure in the task. It was, therefore, with 
a zest fresh and eager and contagious that he set before his 
classes, year after year, the great fact of religion in human 
experience, and asked them to go with him in studying it to 
see how near such study might bring them to a knowledge 
of God and of his ways. 

’ « Where in life,” he asked first of all,—‘ where in life does 
religion find its seat?” ‘ Religion is of the inner nature of 
man” he answers. But the elements of this inner nature 
are few,— intellect, feeling, will. Of these, feeling is found 
to have the primacy ; and not only so, but the religious feel- 
ing is, on the whole, prior to the intellectual concept, tran- 
scending the reason in that which it demands. Religion, 
then, first of all, in lowest terms, is feeling. But feeling 
toward what? Toward something which produces an effect 
apart from means usually employed; it is feeling toward the 
supernatural, that unity in and through which all the ele- 
ments of the composite whole which we call nature have 
their being and which manifests itself through them all. 
The thought of the supernatural does not necessarily imply 
a conception of spiritual beings. The term is in itself nega- 
tlye, meaning primarily only something which we do not 
il dali i ica Ne tl JS eR ES 
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include in the term “nature.” But in experience, like other 
terms originally negative, it comes to have a meaning of its 
own. ‘This meaning may be negative, and then the feeling 
toward the supernatural is what we know as superstition. 
Religion, as contrasted wlth superstition, is the feeling 
toward the supernatural as positive. 

We find, however, that this feeling toward the positive 
supernatural is of different kinds. It may be wholly self- 
centred; that is, religion may be wholly selfish. Or there 
may be a certain recognition, involving only dread. Or, 
again, the feeling may centre in the supernatural, the wor- 
shipper giving love and adoration in awe and obedience and 
self-surrender, not only feeling and recognizing the suprem- 
acy of the divinity, but rejoicing in it. 

We have to ask now, What is this supernatural, this di- 
vinity, like? We find here a great difference between the 
self-related feelings and those which centre in God, in that 
the higher feelings imply a certain meaning or content in 
the divinity not similarly involved in the lower feelings. 
The higher feelings imply a being with place and will of his 
own; the relation is no longer one between an individual 
worshipper and the individual divinity, but between the 
individual worshipper and the absolutely worshipful, trust- 
worthy, and lovable. How are we to define this concep- 
tion? We accept a classification for our thoughts and expe- 
riences which the thought of the ages has worked out for us. 
We group them under the three ideas of the reason, truth 
and goodness, and beauty; and, asking what the relation is 
between the ideas of the reason and the highest forms of 
the religious feeling, we find both that the religious feelings 
imply the thoughts of absolute truth and goodness and 
beauty, and also, more profoundly, that these in themselves 
give rise to the religious feelings. ‘The ideas of the reason, 
then, partake of the supernatural; and we find presently that 
religion is the feeling, not simply toward the supernatural, 
but toward that supernatural manifesting itself in truth, 
goodness, and beauty. 

How shall we describe this supernatural being? Under 
the limitations of human thought and human speech we can 
represent it only by that which in ourselves most nearly corre- 
sponds to it, the supernatural in man. This supernatural 
in man we call spirit. It is as a spiritual presence, there- 
fore, that we represent the absolute being. Our study of 
religion has led us thus at length to the recognition of a 
spiritual presence manifesting itself in truth and goodness 
and beauty. 

At this point Dr. Everett pauses to work out the analysis 
of the attributes of God. His truth or unity manifesting 
itself in time constitutes his eternity; in space, his omni- 
presence ; in knowledge and in power, his omniscience and 
omnipotence. His goodness is found to be not the good- 
ness of morality, but that which transcends the moral law,— 
the goodness of him who loves. God’s beauty, God’s glory, 
is his manifestation; and blessedness and peace are implied. 
Much as I should like to do so, I cannot follow now in any 
detail this part of Dr. Everett’s examination. The treat- 
ment here is less clearly practical, more nearly academic, 
than in the argument which has preceded it. As he himself 
says, the purpose is “rather to remove obstacles than to 
prove the point by direct argument.” Yet, perhaps, no- 
where are the clearness and exactness of his thought more 
evident, or his fine sense of proportion. Nowhere is his 
honesty more transparent. In the theory of omniscience 
and again in that of omnipotence, difficulties arise. Some 
of them, after discussion, he dismisses as, after all, not really 
affecting religion. Of others he says simply that it is im- 
possible to solve them. Yet in at least one instance he 
adds a characteristic suggestion, to the effect that the diffi- 
culty found in regard to the relation in which God stands, 
is found also in lower relations; the problem is not one of 
theology alone, 
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It is noticeable also that in this part of the examination 
which may have seemed to many a student dry and formal 
there occur from time to time passages of great practical 
significance. We have here the first statements of the 
theory of creation, of God’s relation to the universe. We 
have the warning against the temptation to find God only in 
the unknown, putting God where otherwise we cannot explain, 
and thus taking refuge in a retreating God. We have al- 
ready the note which is to be sounded frequently as we pro- 
ceed,— that, whatever forms we adopt as symbols of the divine 
life and methods, all are based on a twofold view of our 
own powers, confidence in their healthfulness and recognition 
of their finiteness and of the infinite stretch of the absolute 
truth beyond them, so that we have, on the one hand, the 
basis for our absolute belief, and yet room also, on the other 
hand, for the mystery of faith. 

It may be, however, that this part of the examination ap- 
pealed less strongly to Dr. Everett himself, however faith- 
fully he conducted it. For certainly there is a fresh sense of 
freedom and swing from the point where he enters upon the 
theory of creation, and proceeds through it and from it to 
man’s nature and his relations with his God. 


Creation is the absolute manifesting itself. It is there- 


fore absolutely dependent, but dependent upon spirit and 


in some way the manifestation of spirit. The supremacy of 
spirit is the sign of creation in the universe, the supremacy 
of the ideal element. If the world be created, then the 
spirit comes to its own. To determine whether this mark of 
the spirit is present, we must consider the history of crea- 
tion. Here follows the noble argument for the evidence of 
a divine purpose in creation, in large part the correction 
and development of the argument from design, with the sub- 
stitution of the term “teleology” for “design”; “a better 
word to start with,” Dr. Everett says, ‘‘more external and 
more profound.” He finds that, beginning as far back as 
we can, the world has been moving toward intelligence and 
consciousness. However imperfect present conditions may 
be, the movement has been steadily toward the highest re-— 
sults which have yet been reached. We see nature tending 
not only to results, but to ideal results; and we see what is 
demanded by these results, that infinity alone can satisfy 
the soul. 

From the lofty character of the ideas of the reason, ac- 
cepted not as ideas merely, but as ideals, as powers in the 
life representing the highest aim of the activity of the world, 
we might suppose that we should have to wait for high de- 
velopment before discovering them; but we find traces of 
them even before the beginning of human life. We need not 
be jealous of the lower life. Religion has almost always 
dreaded an opening of the relations of universal life; yet, 
when the wider view has once been accepted, religion has 
clung to the new relation, and shrunk from the thought of 
giving it up. Man is related to the lower life as a part of the 
process of the whole. The lower life has something of 
the sorrow and pain of the higher; but as consciousness adds 
to suffering in the higher life, so it adds to joy. At the 
other extreme we are told by scientists that all this world 
of growth and spirit is to shrink and die. Scientists may or 
may not be right; but we must in any case look upon the 
world itself as an organism, fulfilling its purpose in growth 
and flower and decay as does each organism within our ob- 
servation. ‘The revelation is not lost tous. Are we alarmed 
at the thought of the death of the world? Why any more 
than at the thought of the death of the individual? 

Man is the highest and ultimate product of development. 
As part of creation, he is the manifestation of the Creator, is 
dependent upon the Creator. But within the limits of that 
unity in which all life moves and has its being man is free. 
The. various relations in the presence of which he finds him- 
self,— some more superficial, some more profound,— within 
these he is bound, if the universe is to hold together; but 
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he is free to enter into either class of relations as he will, to 
live more superficially or more profoundly. Man’s nature is 
twofold, static and dynamic, individual and universal. In 
every man there is the impulse to remain what he is, and the 
impulse to become what he is not. We have seen the force 
of teleology in the universe. The dynamic nature in man 
is this force of teleology, the spiritual purpose of the abso- 
lute, working in him. Man’s static nature exists only to be 
overcome. If he rests in it, then we have no longer free- 
dom, but servitude. . 

Such servitude is sin. Sin is found wherever we find the 
failure to exercise one’s power to make the best of oneself. 
Actual attainments amount to little in determining . the 
amount of sin. Attainments vary with the community 
surrounding the individual and with his own nature. An 
angel fallen and present upon earth might seem to us _holi- 
ness itself; yet, because he is living below his nature, he is 
sinful in comparison with the drunkard striving to work his 
way up. Does all this make sin negative? Yes; and noth- 
ing is more terrible than negation. 

Passing on through the theory of evil, whether as a result 
of sin or apart from sin, retribution is found to lie in that 
punishment which alone is certain and proportionate, in sin 
itself. Does the punishment ever become capital? Dr. 
Everett will not examine this question; but he suggests the 
possibility of the death of the spirit. 

Thus far in our examination we have found God; we 
have traced the relation between God and the universe; as 
‘part of that universe we have found man, a manifestation of 
his Creator, dependent upon him, and yet, in the exercise of 
that freedom which is his, separating himself from God. 
How may the breach be healed? Once more I wish I 
might give in detail the analysis of sacrifice which precedes 
the introduction into the examination of the element of 
Christianity. It forms only a minor passage in the whole; 
but in its clearness, its illuminating distinctions, the even 
fineness and sanity of Dr. Everett’s mental habit are at 
their strongest. 

Sacrifice, he finds, fails of its intended purpose. At this 
point there appears in the world ‘‘a religion different from 
any others in many respects. In it the rites of sacrifice 
ceased ; instead of fate it substituted providence ; suffering, 
one of the chief elements in the breach between God and 
man, is accepted and glorified; death, hitherto the great 
enemy of mankind, is welcomed with joy! x ace had 
been the inscription on the walls of the columbaria; zz 
sfe is now written on the Christian tombs.” Looking at 
Christianity from without, Dr. Everett examines the two 
doctrines considered necessary, the incarnation and the 
atonement, the atonement accounting for the incarnation. 
Here, in his presentation of theories of the atonement in 
which he does not himself rest, Dr. Everett’s justice is 
conspicuous. It is not only justice, but magnanimity. An 
accurate justice may state the position of one’s opponent 
carefully, painstakingly, as nearly as possible in the form in 
which the opponent would himself have stated it; but only 
a great mind working greatly appreciates as well as weighs 
the opposing argument, and in this regard Dr. Everett’s 
magnanimity was not less, because unconscious, a necessary 
habit of his thought. 

After he has pointed out the continual variation in the 
doctrines of the atonement and the incarnation, so that one 
can hardly say that there is an orthodox view in regard to 
them, Dr. Everett finds in his positive analysis that the 

breach is healed, the atonement made, in Christ as the 
representative of the divine life coming to consciousness 
in man. From this point onward all technical discussion 
is left behind, and the work of Christ and Christianity are 
considered by themselves. 

How serious and enlightening, how noble this considera- 
tion was, all of you who ever listened to the lectures will recall. 
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How suggestive the discussion of Christianity as the abso- 
lute religion! You may remember the conclusion: ‘If we 
have a religion which satisfies all elements of the human 
sou], we may be very sure that, until new elements of the soul 
are discovered, that religion cannot be surpassed.” You will 
remember the occasional rebuke, as when, in the close of his 
discussion of the sinlessness of Jesus, he reminds us how 
much too prominent such questions have been in the consid- 
eration of the character of Jesus: “‘He comes to bring the 
world salvation, and the world begins at once to take him to 
pieces and to ask what he is!” ‘Two questions only,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘are of prime importance. Of what is his life the 
manifestation? What help does he bring to us?” With 
like largeness he sums, up the Christian life as ‘“‘love over 
against selfishness, spirituality as against materialism, a rea- 
sonable self-sacrifice.” With discrimination and catholicity 
he discusses the arguments for and against the use of the 
term “Christ” as applied to Jesus, justifying its use. With 
tenderness he speaks briefly of the ordinances of communion 
and baptism, lifting them out of formalism into their fullest 
spiritual significance. In baptism ‘“‘ we meet,” he says, “cer- 
tain difficulties. . . . It is easy to ridicule the baptism of 
infants on the ground that we are doing something for them 
which they do not understand. It is not thus, however, that 
we live. We do not wait till the child is conscious before we 
adopt it into our hearts. Thus it may help a man or a woman 
to think that the church met him and received him at his en- 
trance into the world.” Not less tender and suggestive is 
his justification, in considering the doctrine of prayer, of the 
petition which seeks spiritual blessings for others than our- 
selves: ‘ The heart of the praying mother is opened; and 
the influence she now exerts upon the child is not merely 
that of her own heart, but that of the divine presence,—a 
little magnet in connection with a great magnet.” 

I have given this brief outline of Dr. Everett’s theology in 
the hope that it may recall to those among you who have 
listened to him something of the strength and inspiration of 
his instruction, and that the significance of his thought may 
be suggested, however imperfectly, to others who did not 
hear him, It may have been that to certain men in certain 
moods his methods appeared negative. The trust with 
which he followed wherever truth seemed to him to lead the 
way was so natural and full that, unconsciously, he may at 
times have taxed too heavily the courage and loyalty of some 
who saw less clearly than he did himself. The order and 
progress with which his purpose moved were sometimes ob- 
scured by the discussions which he found necessary when- 
ever the ground was to be cleared for a new advance; and 
sometimes a student may have lost his way among the an- 
tinomies presented, and failed to reach the unity behind them 
to which the lecturer pointed. But this was the exception. 
Most of his students, as they listened to him, found their 
own thought informed and enlarged and deepened, their 
faith uplifted and confirmed. 

What was it that we found in him? He was accurate, 
keen, truthful, just. He used easily the tools and weapons 
of his argument, «znd in any contest into which his thought 
entered we waited for the outcome confidently. The kindly 
humor which was a part of his wisdom refreshed us, some- 
times winging the arrow of his thought, sometimes giving 
to it the sharpness of its point. But there was more than 
this. He was original. Not in the sense that what he said 
was necessarily new, however individual his manner of say- 
ing it might be. He was original in the larger sense, that 
whatever he gave had evidently first of all been made his 
own. His theology was not a theory, but an experience. 
Here was one who from the first had felt that instinct toward 
the truth of which he spoke. Trusting this instinct and led 
by it, he had found in his own experience and that of other 
men confirmation of the reality of high ideals. He had him- 
self found God, with all that such discovery and knowledge 
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implied. Thus it was that what he taught was simply the 
expression of his own life, its instinct and its experience. 
He walked upon the heights as one at home. Not only so, 
but by his teaching and example he showed the way by 
which those who would might walk beside him. 

As one recalls the inspiration of certain hours in his lect- 
ure-room, the words of Isaiah come to mind: “ They shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary; they shall walk, and not faint.” 


The Poet of Nazareth. 


BY REV. GEORGE R. GEBAUER. 


A very excellent article appeared some time ago in the 
Biblical World, treating on the subject of “ Jesus’ Use of 
the Hyperbole.” Among other things the writer says: 
“Too often Jesus’ teaching has been handled as though 
it were a systematic, scientific treatise on theology and 
ethics, whose expressions were fittingly to be subjected to a 
laboratory test, each element to be exactly determined by 
finely graduated measuring-rod or delicate weighing-scales, 
or as a new volume of legislation, every word of which was 
to be applied with complete literalness, forming a rigid sys- 
tem of minutely regulated conduct. No greater mistake 
could be made. Microscopic analysis is a radically wrong 
process to be applied to Jesus’ utterances; for he chose to 
deal with the masses, and his ideas were expressed in lan- 
guage which they could hear and consider. Figurative lan- 
guage was natural to him as an Oriental, and by no other 
style of expression could he have held the attention of his 
Oriental audiences,” 

Here, indeed, we have the key to all the teaching of 
Jesus. To understand the Master’s word in its full and real 
meaning, we must not only enter into the spirit of his race 
and time, but into the spirit of his very language. Our Ori- 
ental coworker, Protap Mozoomdar, already some years ago 
endeavored to show us in his “Oriental Christ” how the 
sober, logical, and cold Occidental mind fails to comprehend 
the imaginative word-paintings of the greatest son of the 
Orient. But, if Mozoomdar considers the Occidental mind 
largely unable by nature to comprehend the genius of Gal- 
ilee, he puts the matter too strongly. The language of 
Jesus is not absolutely bound up with his “ Orientalism,” 
which can only reveal truth to the “ Oriental.” The ‘ hyper- 
bole,” the flower of natural rhetoric, is not only indigenous to 
India and Palestine, but grows freely the world over. The 
language of the Master is simply poetic language, and ap- 
peals to the Oriental mind, not because it is Oriental, but be- 
cause it is poetic and imaginative. But this does not mean 
that all Orientals are poets. That, indeed, not all the com- 
patriots of Jesus had this poetic gift is fully proven by the 
fact that not all the common people understood him, and 
that the scribes and Pharisees with their prosaic, legal mind 
largely misunderstood him. The figure, the picture, the 
hyperbole, is the natural outfit of every poetic mind, and such 
a mind will commune with the mind of the Master, though 
not born on the banks of the sacred Jordan in Jesus’ time, 
but two thousand years later on the bluffs of the Mississippi. 
Certainly, the poetic soul of a Phillips Brooks understood 
the Master; and so did that kindred spirit of C. C. Everett, 
who defined religion as “poetry believed in.” Jesus was a 
poet, and must be understood as a poet, or will not be under- 
stood at all. His wonderful idealism uses no rhetorical de- 
vice to catch the masses, but naturally, instinctively presents 
truth in the most impressive way: it does not stretch truth 
upon the dissecting table of cold logic, but reveals its soul 
in a picture,—in a picture which brings to each earnest 
mind a special: message. 

To many, of coyrse, poetry means largely metre and 
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rhyme; they confound-dress and. body, form and -sub- 
stance. I mean by poetry that spirit of beauty which may 
go about in holiday garb and with measured step, but which, 
if true to itself, will also shine forth in work-day dress and 
work-day duty. The thought is more than words and 
metre, the poem more than form. There is poetry in a 
Doric column: there is no less poetry in the rugged shafts 
in the “Garden of the Gods,” the handwork of the great 
poetess “Nature.” There is poetry in Emerson’s prose 
essays, while there is little more than rhymed prose in 
Pope’s poems. And so there is grand poetry in the dis- 
courses of the Master, though it has not the conventional 
form of it. 

Yes, if we read aloud the Sermon on the Mount, we seem 
to feel the full force of poetic harmony and the soft ripple 
of unconscious metre. Here is beauty and power,— beauty 
of color, power of contrast; here are lofty touches of feel- 


‘ing, which thrill us like music; here is a noble passion, 


which carries us away. We are swayed by poetic spiritu- 
ality as we read the Beatitudes: we feel the surging of Jesus’ 
poetic wrath when we read his terrible denunciations of, 
hypocrisy, each one introduced by that grand phrase, 
“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees!” The same poetic 
character is found in his beautiful sermon about John the 
Baptist: it is present in all his parables. Poetry seems to 
envelop his very person, and create a dramatic and poetic 
scene wherever he is: poetic is his relation to his disciples, 
poetic his attitude toward Mary and Martha and Mag- 
dalene. , 

And, as Jesus uses the poet’s language in his ethical and 
religious discourses, so does he speak of himself and of his 
relation to God in terms which only the poetic soul can 
apprehend. It is doubtless this hyperbolic and figurative 
language which, taken literally, led the mind of later gen- 
erations to the actual deification of the son of Mary. Of 
course, these hyperbolical expressions in regard to self-con- 
sciousness of Jesus are most conspicuous in the Fourth 
Gospel: we only have to think of the proem to this master- 
piece of mysticism; but it is by no means absent in the 
Synoptics, and Matthew and Luke and Mark may furnish 
sufficient material for a strictly superhuman Christ, based 
upon statements about Himself. Besides, it is not altogether 
impossible that the Gospel of John, though written by an 
unknown writer and much later, may yet reflect the mind 
of Jesus better than we are inclined to admit. 

At any rate, there are indications in the Synoptic writers 
that Jesus spoke of himself and of his mission in terms of 
highest exaltation. It is hardly wise to blink the matter by 
the rather easy but hardly scholarly objection that “we do 
not believe that Jesus ever uttered such statements, that they 
must be interpolations.” To me there is little doubt that 
Jesus spoke of himself and his authority in terms which to 
the prosaic literal mind must indeed have sounded blasphe- 
mous; and I can well understand his own family, as inti- © 
mated by the writer of the Fourth Gospel, considered him 
more or less deranged. Indeed, there are minds to-day so 
little able to understand him that they put us before the 
alternative of either acknowledging him as “ Lord and God” 
or of turning away from him as a crazy pretender. 

There is no such dilemma if we hold fast to the idea 
that Jesus is an Oriental poet. In his grand idealism he 
realized his dual nature, his manhood and his divinity, just 
as every truly spiritual being is bound to realize in the poe- 
try of the spirit. It is ‘a truth which others before him 
found, though perhaps not in that overpowering strength 
which made Jesus a God-filled soul, who at all times felt his 
oneness with the source of all being, the “Father.” Thus 
did the Stoic poet, Cleanthes; so did Plato, the poet philoso- 
pher : so did the great Spinoza, whom one of his great ad- 
mirers, the theologian Schleiermacher, called “ the God-in- 
toxicated man.” Indeed, many have been the minds who 
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assumed positions very similar to that of Jesus in regard to 
their nature. Inspired genius at all times is apt to forget 
that even the greatest man’s feet are planted upon soil: in- 
spired genius is very prone to touch the strings of a divine 
egoism, and to become oblivious in the exalted moment of 
the humbler self. To the point here is the story about Hegel. 
The leading philosopher, at the dawn of the last century, ut- 
tered during one of his lectures such words to his students, 
‘**T can well say with Christ, I do not only teach the truth, 
but I am the truth.” Here the poet got away with the phi- 
losopher. But none of his hearers concluded by this that 
Hegel thought himself God, or was crazy or an impostor. 
No:,such a statement expressed to the rational hearer simply 
the deep poetic conviction Hegel had of his own message. 
What he claims for himself, he proclaims for each and all; 
and so Jesus proclaims for all what he claims for himself. 

Of course, the dull ears of the mass cannot comprehend 
such an exalted relation of the soul to truth and God: noth- 
ing but the crude conception of the superhuman can bridge 
for them the gulf between manand God. But for him who 
has seen the Almighty face to face in his own heart, felt 
spirit meeting with spirit in his own soul, there is nothing 
strange in the claim and nothing incomprehensible in the 
words attributed to the Master: ‘‘I am the way, the truth, 
and the life.” 

We must learn to approach the words of Jesus on the 
supposition that they are the poetic utterance of exalted 
genius, transcending the tape-line of common-sense interpre- 
tation, but yet in full harmony with highest reason. Yes, if 
we would understand a little better this high mental and 

“ spiritual attitude of Jesus, we must remind ourselves of our 
own exalted moments, when the rays of the God-life broke 
like a sunbeam through this beclouded, foggy life of ours. 

It is this misunderstanding the Master which has made 
him a superhuman monstrosity in the old Church. It is this 
same misunderstanding, born out of a prosaic mind, which 
stands in the way of many a liberal thinker to justly appre- 
ciate this master-heart and master-mind of all times. 

ALTON, ILL. : 


Old and New. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


To every man it has been made clear that God is on his 
side, that God is his Father, and he is God’s child. This 
was not clear in 1801. It is in the changes in the spiritual 
‘life of men upto 1go1 that you have the secret of that ad- 
vance in vital power which accounts for the advance in physi- 
cal resources. This accounts for the enlargement of all 
men’s plans and possibilities. It explains so far the reasons 
why the world of 1901 is a better world to livein than the 
world of 1801. Even the faithful Christian of the begin- 
ning of the century was harrowed and haunted by his feel- 
ing that God was angry with the world which he had made, 
and might well be sorry that he had placed any men or 
women in it. To speak simply, men were tangled up in 
every effort to get forward by the twisted stems of their 
fathers’ theology. It was like a man stumbling and some- 
times falling in woodland when he catches his feet in green- 
brier or moosewood, ~ 

I.remember as late as the forties, when I was talking 
with an enthusiastic girl well up in her “ Five Points” of 
Calvin, that she cried out, “I trust the People: the People 
is always right.” I said wickedly, “ How can you say that, 
when you believe that, of nature, all of the People are to- 
tally depraved and incapable of good?” Poor girl! To 
this hour I remember the pathetic reproach of her reply,— 
her despair that the old theology would not even permit her 
to be a patriot. lee 

There are enough of the sermons of 18or in print for any 
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one who chooses to make a guess as to what the so- 
called religion of America was. So far as theology went, the 
preachers taught all hearers that they were born totally de- 
praved and incapable of good. But it is fair nowto say 
that no pulpit in America ever dared to make this announce- 
ment “last Sunday,” whatever that Sunday may be to the 
reader of these lines. Again, if the reader will struggle 
with a hundred or two of these sermons of 1801 or there- 
abouts, he will find that the appeal in them is an appeal to 
the individual sinner. He must reform his ways. But at 
the present moment whoever will read in the morning paper, 
in New York or in Boston or Chicago, the appeals of the 
pulpit on the day before, will find no such thing. He finds 
a determination on the part of the preacher of religion that 
the kingdom of God shall come. 

Stated very simply, it would be fair to say that the real 
religion of to-day is the religion of the Lord’s Prayer. On 
the other hand, the religion which asserted itself in pulpits 
a hundred years ago was the hard and bitter conclusion 
which John Calvin had arrived at. It ought to be said in his 
defence that his conclusions were arrived at after a half- 
century of war, at a period when it seemed to men, indeed, 
as if the kingdom of heaven on earth was as impossible as 
he thought it to be. Now let the reader try to fancy what 
was the position a hundred years ago, say, of a chaplain in 
a jail, if there were any such person. How much or how 
little did that man believe that his ministrations with the 
prisoners achieved anything? Or imagine yourself going 
into a fight with Tammany, and having to rely upon a body 
of people in New York of whom you knew that nineteen- 
twentieths were children of the devil who could not be re- 
generate. If you really try to put yourself in the place of 
your great-grandfather, you will not wonder that the relig- 
ious world of to-day is more cheerful and courageous than 
was his. Simply, if you know you area child of God, as 
you do, if you know that God works in you when you try to 
will and do of his good pleasure,— and this you do know 
now,— the world is a very different world from what it was 
when you were told once a week that you were the child of 
the devil. 

It is perhaps true that afew old gentlemen try to persuade 
themselves that for a few years more they may stammer out 
some old-fashioned sentences which defame God in despising 
man. But, really, the world of the new century, whether on 
the throne of the pope or in the appeal of the come-outer, 
owns God as our Father, knows he is at hand, and asks him 
for everything.— Outlook. 


The Inclusive God. 


There is only one world, and there can be only one God,— 
the Inclusive God in whom the earthquake and the volcano, 
with their destructive energy and their sublime indifference 
to our human happiness, and the human heart that aches 
over the awful wreck, alike find their ultimate ground and 
their efficient cause. God zs the God of the earthquake and 
the fire. He maketh the clouds his messengers, he ridéth 
upon the wings of the wind. And, if we cannot reconcile 
the out-goings of his might, which are sometimes so destruc~ 
tive and appalling, with the most kindly motions of our 
human hearts, it is still by these that we must interpret 
those, not in their immediate intention, but in their funda- 
mental character. Here is the moral ideal; and in all rev- 
erence we are obliged to say, “If God does not equal and 
surpass it, so much the worse for God.” It is the highest 
that we know, and we shall not consent to stultify ourselves 
by lowering this standard when we turn with it from man to 
God. God must be ever better than our best of act or 
thought or hope or dream, and we are bound to interpret all 
that is dark and terrible in the divine outgoing by what is 
best in our own beating hearts, If we do not feel ourselves 
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justified in doing this, then, through light and dark, through 
sorrow and destruction and pain and death, we must cleave 
close to the ideal. For it is better to acknowledge and to 
worship the divine image revealed to us as mercy, pity, 
peace, and love, exalted to the highest pitch of our concep- 
tion, than it is to conceive of God as something less than 
the utmost of our possible ideal, and stoop to worship that. 
John W. Chadwick. 


Memories and Hopes. 


Sweet as a blossom at its first unfolding 

The magic smile which won all hearts to him, 
The baby fingers, by the mother’s holding, 

The dancing feet exploring pathways dim. 


Cheery his mien as Life unfurled before him 
The chart of new and unfamiliar ways : 

Love and a sunny confidence upbore him 
Through the brief term of his allotted days. 


Swiftly he passed beyond the mystic curtain, 
The veiling shadow of Azraél’s wings; 
And, with the choir invisible but certain, 
In the glad presence of the Father sings. 


O thou to whose unerring love we owed him, 
Grant of thy strength to us who mourn, bereaved, 
That we may bless the Giver who bestowed him, 
Forgetting not in grief the boon received; 


Nor yet unmindful of the joyous meeting 
On the first margin of the farther shore, 
Where, by the radiance of his eager greeting, 
Our yearning souls shall know our boy once more. 


—W. H. Dail. 


A Greater God. 


BY REV. FRANCIS C. WILLIAMS. 


The adjective ‘“‘great’”’ applied to the Divine Being is 
not an adequate one, and therefore the word is seldom 
used in worship. It describes so many persons and things 
as not to be devoutly addressed to the Creator. It is not 
heard in extemporaneous prayer. It does not occur in the 
Episcopal liturgy. It is seldom found in the Jewish script- 
ures, never in the Gospels, and only once in the Epistles 
of Paul. It is in the “ Great Spirit” of the North American 
Indians, and belongs to their worship. 

But we have recently heard a new phrase which is even 
more objectionable, ‘‘the Greater God,” not found in an- 
cient or modern religious literature or usage. 

It is said our ideas of the material world are marvellously 
increased, the universe is infinitely greater than we imag- 
ined. Instead of six days, six thousand years ago, the world 
has been countless ages in the making; instead of a princi- 
pal globe, the earth is a minute atom in the infinite universe. 
Light requires centuries to cross the vast abysses of space; 
and the molecules of the granite are relatively farther apart 
than the planets, and all swimming in rapid and constant 
motion, The everlasting hills are fluid, and “Andes and 
Ararat come and go like rainbows.’’ Hence we have our 
“Greater God.’’? But do the discoveries of science ele- 
vate our idea of the object of our worship? Rather do they 
not put our minds on lines of thought which, however in- 
tellectually interesting, have nothing to do with duty, virtue, 
right, justice, and love? Has greatness in the scientific 
sense, in telescopic or microscopic measures, anything to 
do with the things of the spirit? Is it not on an abso- 
lutely different plane? This distance, bulk, size, weight, 
swiftness, bigness, is all a matter of physical organization. 
To a different bodily system a thousand years as we meas- 
ure them may be as one day, and a thousand miles of our 
distance as a hair’s breadth. It does not matter in what 
form we live, with the vision of an ant or of an eagle, 
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breathing the open air at the earth’s surface or the atmos- 
phere at the bottom of the sea. . 

Moreover, our minds do not grasp these measures. We 
have as imperfect an idea of six thousand miles as of six 
thousand thousand, and of six thousand years as six 
myriads; and, if we could comprehend them, this is not the 
way in which God is great. Character is not measured 
thus or weighed in material scales. It is bigness, not great- 
ness, it is bulk, not goodness, that is so estimated. 

This application of material estimates to spiritual things, 
instead of ennobling and purifying our worship, confuses 
and degrades it by calling attention away from the divine 
character which is the only object of adoration. These 
scientific facts are not spiritually significant. They do not 
manifest God’s goodness, holiness, and love. Such divine 
attributes are not affected by the size of his world or by 
extent of time or space or motion. We do not astronom- 
ically criticise Addison’s hymn, beginning ‘“‘The spacious 
firmament on high,’ when he speaks of the unwearied sun, 
the moon, and “all the stars that round her burn, and all 
the planets in their turn,” and concludes : — " 


“ What though, in solemn silence, all 

Move round this dark, terrestrial ball ? 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing as they shine 

‘The hand that made us is divine!’” 


For the solemnity is as impressive whether the motion is 
real or apparent. It is wholly relative. In fact, the true 
movements we do not see at all; and the joy was as great, 
“the voice as glorious,” ‘‘in reason’s ear,” to the author a cen- 
tury ago as to ourselves. : 

We are surrounded by personality. Here are forces, and 
there must be a Forcer acting in them. Here is thought, 
and there must be a Thinker. Here are purposes, and there 
must be a Designer. Here is a creation, and there must be 
a Creator sustaining it. His nature I cannot understand. 
His extent I cannot measure. His character I judge, and 
I shall respect and worship him as his justice and truth and 
love appear to me; but no material standard is applicable. 
He may be great, and I shall wonder. He may be greater, 
and I shall submit, perhaps be lost in fear. ‘Till I perceive 
his love, I feel no sense of adoration. You do not estimate 
art by mathematics, and say that this is ten times as lovely 
as the other. An idea is not heavy, an emotion is not long, 
a sentiment is not large. I do not measure music by its loud- 
ness, or beauty by its brightness, or the Divine by his great- 
ness. No amount of power or wisdom can command rever- 
ence either in a human or a divine being if the element of 
moral goodness be wanting. Among men it is essential to 
our respect: toward God it is necessary to our worship. If 
the gibe of Pope at Lord Bacon was anything more than a 
sting of party strife, when he pilloried the statesman and 
philosopher as the “ wisest, brightest, and meanest of man- 
kind,’ we may admire Bacon’s genius and wonder at his 
learning, but we shall despise the man for his baseness if he 
was base; for the soul has a tribunal before which nothing 
but virtue in man and holiness in God can stand approved. 

The great objection to the doctrine of the Trinity is 
that it is insignificant, diverting faith from the divine charac- 
ter which it does not attempt to express to the divine nat- 
ure. The same is true of this present doctrine of a Greater 
God. It emphasizes the irrelevant. It dwells on the ad- 
vance of our knowledge of mechanical power, saying God’s 
universe is larger than we thought, therefore our idea of him 
is nobler. We admit that men can now move ten times 
faster, lift ten times more, can see farther than ever before, 
can speak across continents and seas. They will soon be 
able to fly above the earth as they now move upon it; and 
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then we ask, Have these marvellous changes purified the 
spirit of nations or of men? Is it through them that per- 
sons or peoples are to be elevated? Does the condition of 
our country to-day show a superiority or a nobility of the 
nation or of individuals caused in any degree by the prog- 
ress of science since Franklin’s kite and Fulton’s steam- 
boat? Moreover, the scientists of past centuries, with 
their limited knowledge, had a deeply reverent spirit: The 
old anatomist meditated piously on “the glory of God.” 
Leaders in medical, chemical, and astronomical science 
trusted in Divine Providence, and spoke devoutly of the 
“two grandest things, the human soul and the starry 
heavens”’; while those of the present day show no little scep- 
ticism of the benevolence of the Almighty, saying, “ Either 
he is not omnipotent or he is not loving.” A person and 
a nation advances by true ideas and noble principles, not 
by mechanical inventions or in methods of communica- 
tion and transit, or in the discovery of chemical or astro- 
nomical facts, but by the “leavening of a larger mass by 
the forces inherent in Christianity.” Indeed, confusion 
rather than clearness of religious faith seems to result from 
the widening of the domain of scientific thought. It has 
been well said by a theologian: “I sometimes think that 
our science has played us false in one respect. By disclos- 
ing the vast periods of time and the intricate processes in- 
volved in bringing the world to its present condition, the 
secret feeling has gained upon us that somehow God has 
been legislated out of his own universe. In fact, one school 
of scientists boldly declares that they find no room for him, 
nothing for him to do. The law of substance is supreme.” 

We are like a villager having his horizon bounded in an 
atmosphere of peace and good will by his circle of friends. 
He knows every man, woman, and child in town: he finds no 
difficulty in the thought of personal immortality. He pict- 
ures the future state as an enlarged and glorified present. 
But he comes up to the crowded city streets with the bustle 
and noise of rushing throngs. He is so thrust aside by the 
rough, mean, selfish hurry of such specimens of humanity 
that his simple ideas are confounded; and he cannot help 
asking with Harriet Martineau whether the Almighty can 
think such lives worth continuing forever. It is in vain to 
answer him that, as God has thought it worth while to create 
such beings, why should he not continue to improve their 
lives at his own good pleasure? He returns to his quiet 
home with the problem of immortal personality confused 
and weakened by the enlargement of his mental horizon. 

Is it not true that we associate a Creative Being more 
readily with tangible, clearly perceptible, immediately pres- 
ent material things than with vague, distant, tenuous forces? 
with the solid earth, its distinct beauty and grandeur, or the 
clear sun, the plainly visible moon and planets, than with 
the photographic spirals of the nebule of Andromeda? 
These latter are no doubt immeasurably greater in extent 
and swifter in motion through the awful abysses of space. 
But, as the subtle results of chemistry connect us less closely 
with the man of science than a building does with the me- 
chanic, so the invisible, intangible, however mighty agencies 
in the universe are less easily associated with a personal 
source, ‘The flower in my garden, the rock on the hillside, 
inexplicable as they are, still speak more simply of the Crea- 
tor than the far-off, unattained, and dim mysteries of the 
abyss, in view of which I am an atom too small to describe, 
upon a globe too minute to be estimated in the infinite uni- 
verse. I am “ blinded by excess of light.” My faith is be- 
wildered. The Creator of all this is too vast for thought. 

The objects of religious faith are held to be principally 
three,— the immortality of the soul, the existence of God, 
and his character. With these science has nothing to do, 
All her branches aim at other distinctly different subjects. 
Science rests on the perceptions, faith on the intuitions. 
Science depends on empiric observation of the visible, faith 
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on apprehension of the unseen. Science is of the under- 
standing, faith is inspired. The one regards the brain, the 
other the soul. The one sees the grandeur of a mountain, 
the beauty of a flower; the other recognizes heroism and 
a loving spirit. The one believes in the holiness of beauty, 
the other in the beauty of holiness; and so, on the whole, 
all advances of science fail to promote the enlargement of 
faith. They are used to confuse in the popular mind moral 
and religious life with material greatness and prosperity. 
They are made to degrade the idea of God and the moral 
standards of men. ‘They are appealed to in support of an un- 
spiritual conception of life which is rather barbarous and 
pagan than philosophic and Christian. 

And yet they who speak of a “ Great” and ‘Greater God,” 
because the known universe is seen to be great and ever 
greater, must somehow find peace, comfort, and strength in 
this bigger universe. We can only see that this increase of 
knowledge may give the students larger ideas of their own ca- 
pacity, and cause confidence, not to say conceit. But, whether 
we see it or not, such scientists and their followers must find 
beauty, tenderness, and holiness in this material greatness ; for 
they are men of the spirit. They must sing more devoutly, 
“ Nearer, my God, to thee”; they must repeat with new 
meaning, “God is Love”; and they must put new signifi- 
cance into the lesson, “ God is a spirit, and they who worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth. ” 

BROOKLINE, MAss. 


Spiritual Life. 


The heart which glows with human charities cannot in 
its depths be indevout.—/ohn James Tayler. 


rd 


When we have the sense of spiritual progress, we can 
bear outward disappointments more easily, sure that pain 
and sorrow will work for our highest good.—/ames Free- 
man Clarke. 

JB 


The soul that feels itself alone in this great world of man- 
kind is, in its most desolate hour, alone with God, not with- 
out him. TZat cannot be. And, therefore, there is no 
condition of body, mind, or estate out of which the soul 
may not address its supplication to him.— Zzra Stiles Gan- 
nett, 

ad 


We go, though not “from glory unto glory,” at least ‘‘from 
strength to strength.” Only strength—here, and earth’s 
strength is often pain and struggle. But this is only the 
beginning ; and, in ‘the greater life beyond, the strength is 
lifted into peace, and peace to joy, and over all the beauty 
of the Lord !—Srooke Herford., 


Pd 


The greatest man is he who chooses the Right with in- 
vincible resolution, who resists the sorest temptations from 
within and without, who bears the heaviest burdens cheer- 


fully, who is calmest in storms and most fearless under 


menace and frowns, whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on 
God, is most unfaltering— W. 2. Channing. 


we 


God’s Spirit is throned in the heart. He walks with us 
as a friend, he breathes into our spirit the inspiration of 
power and love and a sound mind. In the secret places of 
our trial and our doubt, in the hour when our nature 
trembles on the verge of fall, in the hour when our being 
asserts its immortal righteousness against a base tempta- 
tion, he is with us.— Stopford Brooke. 
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Literature. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. In the American 
Men of Letter Series. By George E. Wood- 
berry. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10. 
Mr. Woodberry has got nearer to the right 
point of view than any of his predecessors who 
have written about Hawthorne. He is able to 
see that the estimate of Salem given us by 
Hawthorne was entirely inadequate, and so has 
given us a fairer estimate of the character of 
Hawthorne himself. Mr. Henry James erred so 
grotesquely in his description of the old town 
that his sketch has no value. Julian Hawthorne 
was not able to detach himself from the associa- 
tions and antipathies of his childhood, and so 
was unable to see his father in right relations. 
The ideal life of Hawthorne should be written 
by one who loved Salem, who could estimate 
fairly the intellectual activity of that little town 
in the early part of the last century, and then, 
also loving Hawthorne, could describe him and 
his works without prejudice. During the early 
years of the last century, which included the 
birthday of Hawthorne, Salem was not only 
busy with the commerce of the whole world, 
but it was the centre of the influence of the 
intellectual life of the whole world, and in this 
respect was second to no town of its size in 
America, and to but fewin England. Prescott 
and Hawthorne were born in houses but a few 
rods apart. Worcester, the lexicographer, was 
one of Hawthorne’s tutors. John Pickering, 
who made the first Greek lexicon with English 
definitions, was only half a mile away. The 
Athenzum Library contained the books of. Dr. 
Kerwan captured in the British Channel, and 
afterward presented by him to the Athenzeum. 
Dr. Bently was literary purveyor for such men 
as Jefferson and Madison, and was correspond- 
ing with Oriental scholars in Asia in their 
native tongues. It was the home of Rufus 
Choate, and Daniel Webster was a frequent 
visitor. Chief Justice Story and many other 
men and women of renown gave to the little 
town an intellectual character which was quite 
unique. From all this bustling life and quick 
intellect Hawthorne sat aloof, taking in his 
culture through the traditions of his family and 
the abundant store of books provided for him 
by the libraries of the town. Mr. Woodberry 
has done but scanty justice to this side of the 
picture, although he has improved upon the 
work of others. His estimate of Hawthorne is 
fair, sympathetic, and good. He insists too 
much, perhaps, that the Puritan solution of the 
problem of evil was the right solution. What 
Hawthorne said about human nature with its 
tangle of good and evil and its consequences, 
he stated with the facts before him, and with 
abundant illustrations to justify his judgment. 
This new estimate of him is a long step toward 
a just appreciation of his character and writings. 
It will give a fair idea, to those who need an 
introduction to our greatest writer of romances, 
of the character of his work and its effect upon 
American literature. 


GLIMPSES OF CHINA AND CHINESE HoMEs. 
By Edward S. Morse. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co, $1.50.—The author of these slight 
sketches of Chinese life has a peculiar gift of ob- 
servation, and the power to record what it sees in 
such a way as to repeat in others the impression 
made upon himself. He had been prepared for 
his visit to China by living two years in Japan, 
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where he had studied with active sympathy the 
life of the people. He had become expert not 
only as a teacher of science in the university, but 
also as a collector of Japanese pottery and a 
critic of Japanese art. He carried to China 
knowledge and skill which enabled him ina few 
days to make observations and freehand draw- 
ings which convey to the reader a more intimate 
knowledge of the people than is given in many 
elaborate volumes. Itis all done in toucb-and-go 
style, but his descriptions of life in a Chinese 
city answer questions that we have often vainly 
asked of books and travellers. For instance, 
when he enters a Chinese house, he goes straight 
to the kitchen. He asks a few questions, makes 
a few sketches, and the result is a snap-shot 
which is both interesting and valuable. When 
one gets a glimpse of the kitchen and the 
backyard, whether of a palace or a mansion, it 
becomes much more easy to estimate life as it 
goes on in drawing-room and dining-hall. This 
knack of getting the right point of view gives 
these glimpses their peculiar value. 


WITH A SAUCEPAN OVER THE SEA. By 
Adelaide Keen. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—This is a novelty among cook-books, and 
opens a fascinating region of experiment to 
the home-keeper who puzzles her brains in the 
attempt to vary her menus at slight expense and 
trouble. Here are recipes from the kitchens 
of foreign countries, and many, too, from ear- 
lier times, all the ingredients of which, how- 
ever, are easily procurable in American mar- 
kets. There is no doubt that we have much to 
learn from older countries. “If we ate freely 
of greens, in salads and fresh vegetables, all of 
which are cheaper here than in Europe, we 
should not need blood purifiers nor quinine. 
Fruit replaces liver pills, olive oil is more easily 
assimilated than cod-liver oil, and strengthening 
soups are the best tonics.” A “postscript” 
gives hints which should be read carefully be- 
fore beginning to use the book. If one is curi- 
ous in such matters, one may taste dishes liter- 
ally to a queen’s taste; for here is the recipe for 
raised cake which pleased Queen Charlotte, the 
tarts which Queen Elizabeth invented, and the 
dish praised by Mary Stuart. One may make 
salad accordin2 to Dumas’s recipe or try Mme. 
de Maintenon’s lamb-chops or test the taste of 
Napoleon, Louis Quinze, and Henry of Navarre. 
The cook will do well to add the “little box of 
growing herbs” to her kitchen equipment. 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS AND CHATEAUX. By 
Clara Crawford Perkins. 2 vols. Boston: 
Knight & Millet. $4—One who wishes to be- 
come acquainted with the medizval and Renais- 
sance monuments of France and to understand 
something of their relation to the history of the 
country and the development of thought, yet 
who has not much previous knowledge of the 
conditions, will find this series of lectures unusu- 
ally interesting, practical, and helpful. The 
writer claims little in the field of specialized 
scholarship. Disputed points are confessedly 
avoided, and any intention of writing on architect- 
ure for the professional mind is disclaimed. Yet 
within these limits the two handsome volumes 
fill an important place. The narration, unen- 
cumbered by detail, is clear and interesting. 


The subject itself is dramatic and picturesque, ! 


so interwoven are the striking events of history 
or the pageant of society or the tragedies of royal 
life in France with the great cathedrals or the 
magnificent chateaux and palaces. Numerous 
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anecdotes give animation to the general style, 
and the text is supplemented by numerous il- 
lustrations. There is an index, and the books 
will thus be found useful for reference as well 
as entertaining reading. 


LITTLE WoMEN. AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2 each.—It will be a long time, and the 
longer the better, before new editions of Miss 
Alcott’s books will cease to be periodically 
necessary to satisfy the demands of new gen- 
erations of readers. It gives one a sudden 
sense of dismay to remember that Little Women 
appeared thirty-four years ago. It is doubtful 
if ever the continuation of a story has been 
more impatiently anticipated and more joyously 
welcomed than its second volume, and 4x O/d- 
fashioned Girl came not far behind in popular- 
ity. Doubtless the books are as much read 
to-day as they were then, and still considered 
essential in every girl’s bookcase; but only those 
who were in their teens thirty-four years ago 
can quite appreciate the wonder and the revela- 
tion of the books to their first readers. Other 
writers have followed Miss Alcott’s lead since, 
and some with reasonable success; but they 
opened then untrodden paths of genuine de- 
light. It is good to read the books again in 
the new form. They are illustrated by Alice 
Barber Stephens. 


NAPoLEon JAcKson. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.—Mrs. Stuart’s story of the gentleman of 
the plush rocker, printed not long ago in the 
Century Magazine, is one of her clever delinea- 
tions of negro life as it strikes a keen-eyed, 
warm-hearted woman, whose perceptions are as 
quick to note the difference between individuals 
of the negro race as of her own. Rose Ann’s 
husband was a luxury for which she paid a 
high price; but, since she never grudged it, she 
was not to be pitied, and her defence of him be- 
fore the mock court was a triumph of argument, 
in which she won an easy victory, convincing 
even the gentleman himself. The picture of 
contented cabin life, the rollicking fun of the 
dancing, and the mingled emotions of the trial 
afford the needed variety. 


Literary Notes. 


Men of To-morrow for October contains arti- 
cles on football, outdoor life, stories of daring, 
recent science, noble achievement, boys’ clubs, 
and things for boys to do and make. The mag- 
azine has strong pictures, and is beautifully 
printed in handy magazine size. The leading 
story, taken from the Dartmouth Literary 
Monthly, shows how the hero in football has 
ousted the leader in literary entertainments from 
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parental as well as popular preference. 
N.Y. $1 a year. 


Mr. George Horace Lorimer’s “Letters from 
a Self-made Merchant to his Son,” which have 
been appearing serially in the Saturday Evening 
fost of Philadelphia and which, with the addi- 
tion of Some unpublished letters of the same 
series, are to be issued this month in book 
form by Small, Maynard & Co., have not only 
been one of the most popular features ever pub- 
lished in that magazine, but they have brought 
to the editor several thousand letters about the 
series from its readers all over the country. 


_ Albany, 


The American Unitarian Association pub- 
lishes a small volume entitled Zhe Blood of the 
Nation, in which President Jordan of Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, discusses the problem 
of heredity, the tendencies which make for race- 
degeneration, the all-important factors of race- 
development as influenced by the pursuits of 
peace and the occupations of war, and the causes 
and consequences of the survival of the unfit. 
Dr. Jordan has made a broad and thorough 
study of his subject, and condensed here in 

- terse and lucid style and with forcible and con- 
vincing logic some well-thought out results of 
his researches. 


’ When the first number of the World’s Work 
was published, it made very different impressions 
on different men. “I cannot see any reason for 
its existence,” said one of our foremost men of 
letters with friendly frankeness. {Tt has no defi- 
nite idea, and it isn’t literature.” A year later 
the same man said: “I now see what you mean. 
You really take our pushing American life seri- 
ously, as a thing that has a deep moral meaning, 
and not asa mere method of gain. I now see 
the tremendous earnestness of the magazine and 
its real faith in our democracy. Other people 
say that they believe in all our activity and in 
what it leadsto. You really do believe in it, and 
you have converted me.” A change of opinion 
like that was worth waiting a year for, surely! 


Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co,, Boston. 
The Princess Kallisto.. By William Dana Orcutt. fs 
With a Saucepan over theSea. By Adelaide Keen. $1.50. 
How to Live. By Edward Everett 5 es 
Rory O’More. By Samuel Lover, ee 
In the Green Forest. By Katetne’l Py. 
American Literature: In its Colonialand Wafional Periods. 
By Lorenzo Sears. $1.50 


$1.00. 


Faithful. By the aut! a of “Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 
1.00. 
e Speronara. From the French of Alexandre Dumas. 


ine Prescott Wormeley, $1.25. 

By Capt. A. T. Mahan. $1.60. 
From the American Unitarian Association, Boston. 

_ —_ of the Nation. By David Starr Jordan. 40 


Sane " fothical Phases of the Labor Question. By Car- 
roll D. Wright. $1.00. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Beacon Biographies. John’ James Audubon, By 
John Burroughs. 
From Thomas Whittaker & Co., New Ye 
The Ten “ssa By R. W. Dale, LL. Si * $1.50. 
wn the Century Company, New York, 
The Bite’ oak Children. Preface by. Rev. Francis 
At Appa Introduction by Rev. Henry C. Pot- 
er, E 


By Kathari 
Retrospect and Prospect. 


Thomas Y.. Crowell & Co, New York. 
Upper Currents. By Rev. J.R. Miller, D.D. 65 cents. 
From Harper Brothers, New York. 
In the Morning Glow. By Ae) Rolfe Gilson. $1.25, 
Winslow Plain. By Sarah P. McL. Green. $1.50. 
The Intrusions of Peggy. By Anthony Hope. $1.50 
Through the Looking Glass. By Lewis Carroll. #3. 00. 
The Reign of Queen Anne. By Justin McCarthy. 


Music Received. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
Spanish Intermezzo. For the piano. By Samuel S. 


Aronson. 
She is not Fair. Song. By W. W. Lowitz. 
By Samuel S. Aronson. 


Lilla. For the piano. 
The Picture in my Heart. Song. By Emil Hahn. 


Forfeits. Son By W. W. Lowitz. 
A wal from patiees Town. For the piano. By Sam- 
. Aronson, 
Not Ashamed of Christ. giticee Quattetter By H. P. 
Danks. Arranged by C. F. Sha 
The Wandering Sheep. Solo eae vQnartedtes By C. H. 


Woo 
At Blessed Eventide. 
y_W. C. Williams. 
The L ti is my Light. 


Anthem. Quartette and Chorus. 
Solos and Quartette. By John B. 
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a SS ee Ee ee eee a eS ee 
Some Ethical Phases of the Labor Question 
By CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 


U.S. Commissioner of Labor 


122% 


207 pages. 


$1.00 net. 


Postage, ro cents 


By our highest authority on industrial problems and labor conditions, whose 
judgment is sound and final on matters pertaining to capital and labor. 


The Blood of the Nation 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
President of Leland Stanford Jr. University 


82 pp. 16°. 


An examination into the decay of races 
through the survival of the unfit. 


40 cts. zet. Postage, 5 cts. 


Men and Women 
By MINOT J. SAVAGE 
Author of ‘‘Life beyond Death,’’ etc. 
179 pp. 12°. Postage, 8 cts. 


A book of vital importance, discussing the 
respective parts that men and women play in 
the organization of society. 


80 cts. net. 


At all Bookstores, or direct of the Publishers 
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25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


A monthly review of the most 

) important subjects of general inter- 
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capable writers. World-wide in 
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LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO, 


7 Warren St., New York. 


alwaystimely 


THE GOSPEL OF PERSONALITY, 
By Rev. Howarp N. Brown. 
4th Series. No. 138. 


This gospel is the real foundation and begin- 
ning of man’s higher life. 


JESUS AS HUMANITY’S IDEAL. 
By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
4th Series. No. 139. 


The very loftiest ideal of life and character 
that religion has ever given the world is that 
which we have in Jesus of Nazareth. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASsoO- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
An address delivered at the Isles of Shoals. 
PRICE 10 CENTS. 


DR. W. S. MORGAN - = Derby, Conn. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Theology, and Philosophy 


Waste cost of an annual subscription 
for the above is $2.50; the price 
of a single copy is 75 cents, The first 


number, with which all subscriptions must 


begin, isdated October1. A three-page 
Prospectus will be gladly sent upon ap- 
plication to, and subscriptions will be 
received by 


The Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903, 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 
1. The Inclusive God. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - = - Boston 
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While Chestnuts roast. 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON. 


The children gather on the floor 
Before the fire place old : 

The pine knots crack at the chimney back, 
And the north wind whistles cold. 


From out the chimney cupboard comes 
A bag of chestnuts brown, 

And soon the popping nuts are hopping 
On the hearthstone up and down, 


The firelight glows upon the group 
Of faces fresh and fair, 

And homelike cheer and mirth appear : 
Away with carking care! 


Let Joy rule queen of all our years, 
But may we ne’er forget 

That joy to share with those who bear 
O’ermuch of sorrow’s debt! 


For the Christian Register. 
Of Royal Birth. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


BY FRANCES HARMER, 


A crowd of boys stood at the playground 
gate. The morning school-bell had not yet 
rung. 

“See, here cometh Athol,” cried one. “Look 
you, how he carries his head. None will go be- 
fore him to-day: he knows each word of the les- 
son. There is no chance for us, not one.” 

“Oh, let us hold to our post,” laughed an- 
other. “Who can say what may befall ere the 
examination day? He may fall from a tree, or 
tumble into the waters of the great fountain by 
which he sits and dreams. Let us still hope.” 

Athol drew near. He was a princely-looking 
boy, with black curls waving over a lofty brow 
and a frank and open face. His keen dark eyes 
- flashed over the faces of the boys, his opponents ; 
for such, indeed, they were. Two months be- 
fore, a stranger from the Great City had offered 
to the lad who took the highest place at the 
school examinations a post in his household, 
with chance of promotion. Hardly a boy but 
longed and strove for success, But none longed 
and strove as did Athol, at once the most gifted 
and the most ambitious of them all. He had 
but two rivals to fear.—Heinrich in studies, Carl 
in gymnastics. Athol had set his heart on ex- 
celling in bcth. 

“Didst study thy lessons, Athol ?” cried Carl. 
“Or is there any hope for us?” 

“Let the end of the class-hours reply to that: 
no prophet I,” replied Athol. 

“Perchance thou wilt forget one little ques- 
tion,” said Heinrich, “and then ?” 

“?Twill be for the first time,” was Athol’s 
proud retort. 

“But his mother gathered wood for the fire, 
and his father milked the cows after a hard, 
long day in the fields! Which of us could not 
know our lessons, did we leave our home-tasks 
undone?” put in a boy who had not yet 
spoken. 

Athol’s face flushed. The shaft went home. 
He was glad to hear the school-bell ring. 

At the noon recess, Athol, Carl, and Heinrich 
sat apart from the others. A little lame child, 
very beautiful, came slowly and painfully up to 
them. 


“Athol,” he pleaded. “Take me to the river! 
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Carry me on thy back! I would put my feet in 
the cool waters.” 

Athol shook his head. 

“T have no time, little one. I must wrestle 
with Carl all the noontide, or I shall not win the 
wrestling prize.” 

“Thou, Carl,” urged the child. 

Carl, too, refused. 

“?Tis the only prize of which I have a 
chance,” he said. “I, too, must wrestle all the 
noon.” 

“Nay, weep not, Eric,” cried Heinrich. “No 
hope of wrestling prize for me. I will take 
thee.” 

Another child came up. 

“My lessons are hard,” he said. “Help me, 
Athol.” 

Upon Athol’s refusal he turned to Heinrich, 
who also said him nay. 

“But I,” laughed Carl, “have time, being al- 
ready at the foot of my class. I will help 
thee.” 

“See, Athol,” said Heinrich. “Thou canst 
say nay twice to our once, thou art so gifted.” 

“Each of you,” retorted Athol, “hath but 
given what cost him nothing. I see not whereof 
you make your boast.” 

That night, having worked till he could work 
no more, Athol left the cottage, passed through 
the garden sleeping under the quiet moon, and 
sought his loved fountain. It had been built by 
a stranger, who, finding in this remote spot 
ease from a sore sickness, had left this token 
of his gratitude. It was very beautiful, of the 
purest white marble. Three Naiads poured 
water from urns of graceful shape into the 
hollowed basin beneath. It fell now gently, 
musically, and flashed silver in the moon’s rays. 
Athol sat on the lowest step, and yielded his 
soul to dreams. 

Far along the high road, curving, a white line, 
away from him, lay the city of which he 
dreamed. He had heard travellers speak of its 
noble palaces, its wide streets, its great cathe- 
dral, its lofty towers of marble, its domes of 
fretted gold. Such a city was the place for a 
lad of his talents, his gifts, not this obscure 
village. Oh, if the days would but fly more 
swiftly, and bring the testing moments nearer! 

Suddenly he felt that he was no longer alone. 
He felt a presence, powerful and beneficent, 
near him. He looked up. Opposite him sat a 
stranger. Athol rose. 

“Keep thy seat,” said the other. “I make no 
doubt that thou art he of whom I am in search. 
Thy name is Athol, son of Hans and Dorinda?” 

“I am he,” faltered the boy. 

“T salute thee, Prince Athol,” said the stranger, 
gravely. 

“Nay, sir, you mock me,” cried Athol. 
but a peasant.” 

“So hast thou deemed,” replied his visitor; 
“and strange must be my news to thee. Yet 
thou art, in very truth, son to the great king who 
dwells in yonder city.” 

“Can this be?” cried Athol. 

“I cannot now tell thee,” pursued the noble, 
—for such he was,—“why thy father has left 


“T am 


.thee here, why even now he claims thee not. 


But this believe: ere many days have passed, he 
will send for thee, and keep thee with him, and 
give thee thy state.” 

Athol was as if stunned, yet he knew he 
heard the truth. 

“And, when that day comes,”—he listened 
eagerly,—“all that is strange now will be clear. 
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thee. Prepare thyself, then, to be all that a 
prince should be. Thou must rule: canst thou 
obey? Thou must take thought for war and 
peace. Thou must have judgment in great 
matters. Upon thy wisdom will thousands 
depend. It is no easy thing to rule, and thy 
forefathers have ever ruled well. What sayest 
thou, Prince Athol? Dost thou feel thyself a 
prince? Art thou ready for life in a palace? 
Canst thou do what princes, even more than 
peasants, must ever do? Give up thine own 
will and thine own way for the will of thy 
people? The king will need thee soon for diffi- 
cult and dangerous missions. Art thou ready 
for such high tasks?” 

A wave of nobler ambition than any he had 
yet known thrilled through Athol’s heart. He 
longed to do what that unknown father would 
approve. He had no thought now of triumph- 
ing over rivals, nor even of winning renown. 
“I am ready,” he answered, “to go where the 
king may send me, and to do my best, even if 
I give my life in the doing it.” 

The noble smiled. 

“There speaks thy father’s son,” he said. 
“Hear now his will. For the present he claims 
thee not; but, ere many moons have waxed 
and waned, he will send for thee. Come every 
day, at sunset, to this fountain. When a white 
bird, bathing in its waters, scatters drops oa thy 
brow, come again to the fountain at midnight. 
Thou wilt find a servant waiting. He will give 
thee a prince’s robe. Leave these poor gar- 
ments by the fountain. Enter the chariot. It 
will bear thee to the city where dwells the king, 
thy father. Till he send, he gives thee this 
charge: Let thy actions be princely as thy 
birth. Be gracious to these thy subjects. Fare- 
well.” 

Athol was alone. 


For the next few days he lived as in a dream. 
Then a great wave of pity for all less fortunate 
than he submerged every lingering wish to sur- 
pass them. He ceased to strive for the prize, 
to Heinrich’s wondering satisfaction. He con- 
tested no more in the games, and all saw that that 
prize would be Carl’s. But he had time to help 
the younger boys at their lessons: none but he 
carried little lame Eric to the river’s edge. And 
Hans and Dorinda? Much they wondered at 
the change in him they deemed their son. His 
brow burned with shame to think that he, a 
prince, had suffered a woman, an old woman, to 
perform tasks so much beyond her power, so 
easily within the grasp of his fresh young 
strength; that an old man should have had to 
do, after days of weary toil, what at present it 
was his own clear duty to do. Oh, his acts had 
not been princely in the past! Let him make 
the best of his few remaining days among these 
simple people. ; 

As the weeks passed on, a'new beauty came 
to Athol’s face. A new love for all around him, 
for his former rivals, for the children he could 
help, for all who could claim or who could be 
benefited by his services, was responded to by an 
admiration and an affection his more brilliant 
days had never known. So keenly, indeed, did 
he pity the sufferings of those about him that his 
longings for the sight of the white bird seemed 
at tines to fade away. He was content to 
wait, and, waiting, to serve. For what were the 
petty triumphs, the trivial pleasures, of this ob- 
scure spot, to one whose true home was a pal- 
ace? He could yield them all without a pang. 


Thou wilt see that he is wise, and that he loves; His thoughts, his hopes, his desires, were far 
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away in the great city whose marble towers 
shone in the dim distance. 


There came a glorious summer evening, when 
* the sun had dyed the world in crimson glory 
and the woods were vocal with the songs of 
birds. Athol sought the fountain. And the 
white bird came. He watched it circling round 
the Naiads and diving under the spray. He 
waited till the drops from its outspread wings 
touched his brow. 

That night he said farewell in his heart to all 
that he had known. He _ performed—linger- 
ingly, lovingly—the last tasks for those who had 
been father and mother to him. He kissed 
.Eric’s white brow. He engaged in a last play- 
ful contest with Carl. He grasped the hand of 
Heinrich, and gave to him his most precious 
book. Then, as the darkness deepened over 
the sleeping earth, he stole again to the foun- 
tain’s edge, and waited. 


They found the poor discarded garments the 
next morning. There was much grieving for 
him in the little village where of late he had 
been so loved. But, in time, they came to know 
the truth, What they were slower to learn'was 
that they, too, were the sons of the Great King. 
What they were slow to believe was that not a 
soul is born into this world who is not, as Athol 
was, “of royal birth.” 


" Aunt Annie’s Lion. 


When my aunt Annie was a little girl and I 
wasa baby, our home was with my grandparents. 
They lived then in a large house out in the 
country, several miles from their nearest neigh- 
bors ; and they often had to go to the big village, 
ten miles away, on business, and leave us alone. 

One day, just before they started away, 
grandma said to Aunt Annie: “Now, Annie, if 
Mary cries, give her her bottle and rock her to 
sleep. Weshan’t be home before nine o’clock, 
and probably she will sleep all the evening. If 
you hear anything at the door, do not open it, as 
it might be the lion.” 

There had been a circus in the village the 
week before; and, as there were no railroads in 
those days, it had come very close to grandpa’s 
on its way to the next town. Soon after it had 
passed some men had come back and asked 
grandpa if he had seena lion; for Royal Ben, 
as they called him, had escaped. . He had not 
been captured as far as any one knew; and peo- 
ple felt very nervous over the idea that a lion 
might be prowling about in the woods and hills 
near by. 

After grandfather and grandmother drove 
away, my aunt Annie sat down in the big arm- 
chair by the open fire and was soon fast asleep. 
After a while I was hungry, and woke and 
cried. (Of course I don’t remember these 
things myself, but my aunt Annie has often 
told me the story. She was about nine years 
old then.) My crying aroused my aunt Annie, 
and she gave me my bottle of milk and rocked 

_me to sleep again in my cradle. She was very 
wide awake by this time, when, all of a sudden, 
she heard a roar. My aunt Annie had never 
heard a lion before, but she knew it was Royal 
Ben as soon as she heard the sound. 

“Bur-r-r-r-r!” roared the hungry beast again, 
away off in the distance. 

My aunt Annie put the bar across the door 
and drew all the curtains. Then she sat down, 
and waited and listened, Presently she heard 
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it again, but nearer this time, so close that she 
knew the lion was in the barn. 

“Oh, he will get Tommy!” she thought when 
she heard it, Tommy was her pet sheep. 

“Yur-r-r-rr!” roared Royal Ben, and my aunt 
Annie knew that the lion must be almost up to 
the house by this time. 

“Oh, he is after you,” she said, beginning to 
cry; and shésnatched me out of the cradle and 
put me up in the china closet and shut the door. 

This woke me. It was dark and cold up 
there, and I suppose I did not like it. So I 
cried as loud as I could. 

“Be quiet,” said my aunt Annie, in a low 
tone, “or the old lion will get you!” 

I didn’t know what a lion was then, but I did 
know that I was not being treated right. SolI 
just cried and cried‘up there on the shelf in the 
china closet. « 

Soon my aunt Annie heard the lion again, 
on the porch. And then in a minute it roared 
once more,—this time in the room, on the 
table,—and my aunt Annie went over to the 


'table, and looked; and what do you think she 


saw? The lion? 

After a minute she laughed, and came to the 
china closet, and took me out and put me back 
in my cradle. 

But the lion? Oh, the lion wasn’t in the 
room at all! It was a blue-bottle fly buzzing in 
the big milk-jar on the table—C. B. Magruder, 
in Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 
The Postman. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


I hear his whistle far away, 
And then I run to see: 

“Please, Mr. Postman, have you got 
A letter there for me ? 


“You bring whole aiphabets of them 
To all the family: 

Dear Mr. Postman, won’i you give 
A izttie one to me!” 


PrainFietp, N J, 


Watching for Grandpa. 


“There he comes! No, ’tisn’t, either, ’cause 
the horse hasn’t got any white spot on his nose, 
Oh, dear, I wish he’d come!” 

Grandpa was coming to stay a whole week, 
and Eleanor was at the window watching for 
him. She had been there a longtime. Horses 
with white faces and horses white all over and 
brown horses and speckled horses had come 
into sight over the brow of the hill and gone 
jogging by; but no Brown Betty, with the white 
spot on her nose, and. dear old grandpa sitting 
up behind her, flapping the reins. 

“Oh, dear!” Eleanor said again. The supper 
table was all spread with beautiful things to eat; 
just the things grandpa liked best. Mammasat 
sewing, and looking out over Eleanor’s shoulder 
occasionally for Brown Betty’s nose. By and 
by she said, “‘Watched pots never boil, Elea- 
nor: watched grandpas don’t come. Run away 
and play awhile, and see if he won’t come a 
good deal quicker.” 

Eleanor looked puzzled. 
plained :— 

“Don’t you know how we wanted the kettle to 
boil this morning to make grandpa's pudding, 
and, when we kept watching, it didn’t boil a bit? 
But, after we went away to stone the raisins, the 
first thing we knew it was boiling over! That’s 
what folks mean by saying, ‘Watched pots never 
boil’; and I expect it’s so with grandpas, too.” 


So mamma ex- 
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Just then. Eleanor heard somebody say, 
“Whoa, Betty!” and right there at the back 
door was Betty whoaing and grandpa jumping 
over the wheel! For the next few minutes there 
was plenty to do with all the huggings and kiss- 
ings and welcomings. And after that the beauti- 
ful supper came! Eleanor was too happy to 
think about the long watching at the window; 
but she hadn’t forgotten it, for that night, when 
mamma was kissing her good-night, she looked 
up and said, gayly :— 

“You know what you said, mamma: ‘Watched 
grandpas never boil’; but he did!”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


INo Chance to Write. 


There are many poor correspondents who 
would doubtless like to make the excuse given 
by a boy who was spending his first year at a, 
boarding-school. 

The first letter, anxiously awaited by his par- 
ents, was not received for more than a week; and 
then it was short and to the point. : 

“Dear people,” wrote the boy, “I don’t believe 
I shall be able to send you many letters while 
I’m here. You see, when things are happening, 
I haven’t time ; and, when they aven’t happening 
I haven’t anything to write. You'll understand 
how it is, won’t you, father? And, mother, you 
just ask father to explain to you howitis. So 
now I will say good-bye, with love to all. In 
haste, George.” — Youth’s Companion. 


A Little Lady. 


Some years ago, when the present Queen of 
England was Princess of Wales and her children 
were very small, they were staying at a quiet 
watering-place. 

Once, on returning from a short sail, one of 
the little princesses was walking up the plank. 
An old sailor instinctively said,— 

“Take care, little lady!” 

The child drew herself up haughtily, and 
said,— 

“I'm not a lady: I’m a princess!” 

The Princess of Wales, who overheard the 
kindly injunction and the rather ill-bred reply, 
said quickly,— 

“Tell the good sailor you are not a little lady 
yet, but you hope to be some day.”— Zhe Mon- 
treal Star. ; 


A little girl of ten was asked by her teacher, 
“What is the difference between experiment and 
experience?” Her reply was, “Well, experiment 
is trying something new, and experience is how 
you feel when you are trying it.”— Youth's Com- 
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Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 
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Good News. 
Two Kinds of People. 


There are two kinds of people on earth to-day, 
Just two kinds of people, no more, I say. 


Not the saint and sinner, for ’tis well understood 
The good are half bad, and the bad are half good. 


Not the rich and the poor, for to count a man’s wealth 
You must first know the state of his conscience and health. 


Not the proud and the humble, for in Life’s little span 
Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man. 


Not the happy and sad, for the swift flying years 
Bring each man his laughter and each man his tears. 


No: the two kinds of people on earth I mean 
Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 


Wherever you go, you will find the world’s masses 
Are always divided in just these two classes. 


And, oddly enough, you will find, too, I ween, 
There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 


In which class are you? Are you easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 


Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care? 
— Anon. 


Better and Better. 


The general enthusiasm with which the 
President’s plan for the coal difficulties has been 
met goes a great way in insuring the success of 
the measure proposed. Even better than this, 
it gives to the country at large and to all per- 
sons interested in the study of government a 
new illustration of the fitness of our Constitu- 
tion to meet exigencies as they arise. It is an 
illustration of what has become fairly an Ameri- 
can proverb, the important truth that “some 
things may be done as well as others.” 

The Constitution has been pronounced by 
high authority to be the most remarkable work 
ever struck off by any company of men in so 
short a time. It is remarkable, not only for 
what it does say, but for what it does not say. 
It is remarkable for the American people, be- 
cause for them it has given some new definitions 
for the discussion of the science of government. 
Every American now knows what is meant when 
he speaks of ational issues and of national 
legislation, and of what is meant when he 
speaks of /oca/ administration and /ocal issues. 
There are not ten men in Europe who have any 
definitions of the corresponding words which 
approach the accuracy of the definitions given 
for our half the continent in the Constitution of 
the United States. That is to say, the Constitu- 
tion provides for the year 1902 as well as it 
provides for the year 1802. Not inwords. No! 
If you please, the men who made the Constitu- 
tion did not know enough, nor did they foresee 
with accuracy enough to write down in words 
systems which would meet the exigencies of 
to-day. Had there arisen in the convention any 
man who would’say, “I have been trying an 


experiment with a stone which looks like coal, | 


but does not seem to be coal; and the result of 


my experiment is that I think in 1903 the sea- 


board States will depend upon this hard black 
stone, which does not seem to be coal, for fuel, 
and I should like arrangements made in the 
Constitution which will enable all those States 
to obtain a supply of this mineral at a fair price. 
I propose that the Constitution shall enforce 
measures which will prevent greediness or 
selfishness, or any other device of Satan, from 
hindering such provision,”—if any man had 
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made this proposal, I think he would have been 
set down as a crazy man, and Dr. Rush would 
have been sent for to take him in charge. No 
such prophet appeared. It was not necessary 
to send any one to Bedlam, and the Constitution 
does not mention the word “coal” or “fuel” or 
“mines.” : 

All the same it proves that the President of 
the United States is able to speak the word 
“peace,” and his word is heard. More powerful 
than a king, more powerful than parties, with 
language which could not have been foreor- 
dained and with a power which could not be 
grounded in words, the President of the United 
States meets the great exigency. ; 

Such a success as this ought to shut the 
mouths forever of all literalists, of all people 
who wish to carve this or that in letters graven 
in stone or in bronz3. It is better that some 
things should not be written down than that 
they should be. It is as true as it ever was 
that the letter of the instrument kills, and that 
only the spirit gives life. Such a success, again, 
gives warrant to believe that the nation is not 
endangered by the various steps which make 
it smaller and smaller by every year. 

But little more than a century ago the Su- 
preme Court of the United States met once a 
quarter for more than two years, and no case 
was brought before it for decision. The court 
which was to hear all cases between State and 
State, which was to hear appeals in all cases 
between the citizen of one State and the citizen 
of another, was not called upon for such action 
in any one of the first nine of its quarterly 
sessions. So little was the communication be- 
tween Massachusetts and Georgia or between 
Rhode Island and Connecticut that their inter- 
state relations did not command the attention 
of the Supreme Court. To-day a merchant 
from Maine goes through a dozen States or 
more on his way to New Orleans, transacts his 
business there, and is back at his home before 
the week has closed. Or, if he be more hardly 
pressed, he sends word of his need to his New 
Orleans correspondent, and receives an answer 
before half an hour has expired. Or a citizen 
of New York finds that the winter is going to 
be cold, and he takes the invalid members of 
his family to Southern Florida, leaves them 
there, and is back in his office before his neigh- 
bors know that he has been away. 

At the first impression it would seem that the 
instrument of union which was made for thir- 
teen States as far parted as were the States in 
1787 could not be adapted to a compact little 
nation, where from one corner to another the 
citizens\can talk with each other or can visit 
each other as neighbors, where they have the 
duties, the privileges, and the dangers of neigh- 
borhood life. May it not happen, perhaps, that 
with greater intimacy there shall be more 
causes of dissension, and that what was possible 
in the way of union where distances were so 
great may prove to be impossible when time 
and space are annihilated! 

No! Whatever the theorists might guess, it 
proves, in fact, that the nearer men are to each 
other, and the more necessary they are to each 
other, the more certain is it that their union will 
hold if it is a union meant for the common 
advance and for the general welfare. The vic- 
tory in this matter of coal makes it easier to 
promise success in other national matters of 
which the fathers in 1787 did not dream,—the 
preservation of the national forests, the irriga- 
tion of the national deserts, the prevention of 
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contagious disease, or, to speak in general, the 
welfare of all the people is easier and more 
certain if the nation succeeds in establishing 


peace where there has been war, in the regions _ 


between the Susquehanna and the Delaware. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


The English Education Bill. 


The letters on the Education Bill contributed 
by Dr. Clifford to the Daily Mews under the 
title, “What is at Stake?” are printed as a 
pamphlet by the National Reform Union. In 
his last letter, Dr. Clifford sums up the whole 
matter thus : — 


I repeat, then, in conclusion, the question 
with which I started, What is at stake in the 
war raised by this Education Bill? and I an- 
swer:— 

1. The primary rights of the people to control 
their own life, directly and freely, in the inde- 
scribably important department of elementary 
and secondary education. 

2. The enjoyment and exercise of full liberty 
of conscience. 

3. The maintenance of constitutional law in 
the procedure of government. 

4. The efficiency and adequacy of education, 
sustained by the funds of the people, in. what 
are known as denominational schools. 

5. The continuance and extension of the peo- 
ple’s schools, and the progressive realization of 
the true ideal of State education. 

6. The complete equipment of the teaching 
profession, its deliverance from theological and 
ecclesiastical tests, and the opening of its doors 
as a profession, and of its training schools to 
ability, industry, willingness to serve, and citi- 
zenhood. : 

7. The exclusion of women from the ranks 
of those who may be freely and directly chosen 
to serve in the administration of national edu- 
cation. 

8. The fair fame and augmented serviceable- 
ness of the English Church. 

g. The stability and growth of our empire. 
There is the stake! Let every citizen take the 
sword, and play the man for his country and for 
the world. 


Tuskegee Institute. 


Booker T. Washington’s twenty-first annual 
report on tle Tuskegee Institute shows that the 
last school year was the most successful in the 
history of the institution, measured by the de- 
gree with which it has been able to turn land, 
buildings, money, industries, and books into 
high and useful living. 1,384 students from jo 
States and Territories and from 5 foreign 
countries have been enrolled, exclusive of the 
pupils in the Children’s House, which is a pri- 
mary school for children in the neighborhood 
and a training school for normal students, and 
also exclusive of the 121 students in the night 
school in town and those in the afternoon cook- 
ing school. 

Mr. Washington gives some interesting exam- 
ples of the experience of different graduates, 
which are certainly most encouraging. Besides 
those in this country which he mentions, four 
more graduates have gone to the African colony 
under the auspices of the German government, 
to teach the raising of cotton to natives in Togo. 

Up to the present time there have grown 
out of the Tuskegee Institute at least 12 
schools of considerable size; that is, institutions 
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above the grade of common public schools. 
One of these, the Snow Hill Industrial Institute 
at Snow Hill, Ala., has 300 students, 25 teach- 
ers, 14 buildings, and property valued at $30,000. 

Perhaps the most important work that the 
Tuskegee Institute, in connection with Hamp- 
ton and other schools of similar character, has 
accomplished, has been to find the most effec- 
tive way to elevate the negro, and at the same 
time to make him most useful to the community 
in which he is to live. This principle which has 
been demonstrated so thoroughly at Tuskegee 

. is capable of indefinite expansion: what is most 
needed is the means to work with. 

Mr. Washington corrects the mistaken im- 
pression that this is a rich institution, and de- 
clares that the small gifts of individuals and 
organizations are as much needed asever. Sev- 
eral new buildings have been finished during the 
year, the need of which has long restricted and 
hampered the work. More and more the policy 
of the institution emphasizes training in all 
forms of agriculture, and makes this the basis 
of most of the other industrial work. Neverthe- 
less industry after industry has been added, fol- 
lowing a natural demand, until now the students 
receive training in 34 industries. Along with 
the gradual growth in numbers and importance 
of the industries has gone also the development 
of academic and religious education. Mr. Wash- 
ington closes his report with the following 
words :— 

“Tt shall be our aim in the future to contin- 
ually seek to make the work of the school, 
through its graduates, of the very highest service 
to both races in the South. The dying words of 
the late Gen. Wade Hampton, ‘God bless all 
my people in the South, white and black,’ should 
be the prayer which without ceasing we should 
breathe into all the work of our school.” 


The Ministers’ Institute at Plymouth. 


The thirteenth biennial meeting of the Minis- 
ters’ Institute was opened on Monday evening, 
October 20, under most favorable circum- 
stances. The meeting place was in the old 
town of Piymouth, Mass., with its wealth of 
history and tradition. The place was the First 
Parish Church, combining most remarkably the 
Spirit of the earliest colonial times with the 
very beautiful new church building. Where no 
eye could fail to see it, stood the inscription on 
the wall: “The Lord hath more truth and light 
yet to break forth out of His word.” This, in- 
deed, was significant of the spirit of the gather- 
ing, the men who spoke and the men who came 
to listen. And tbe historic place met them with 
a greeting most cordial and hospitable. Even 
the weather combined with all else to make the 
opening ef the Institute a memorable occasion. 

The service on Monday evening began at eight 
o’clock. On the platform were Rev. W, W. 
Fenn, president of the Institute, Rev. John 
Cuckson, minister of the church, and Rev. T. R. 
Slicer, the preacher of the evening. After music 
by the choir the whole congregation joined with 
Mr. Cuckson in the use of the service for “Fore- 
fathers’ Day.” Prayer was offered by Mr. Fenn, 

_ who invoked the blessing of God on the memo- 
ries of the place and asked that tradition and 
prophecy might unite to bless those gathered 
there. The sermon was a deeply penetrating 
and strongly inspiring discourse on “The Educa- 
tion of a Saviour of Men,” from the text, “Though 
he was a son, yet learned he obedience by the 
‘things which he suffered; and, having been 
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made perfect, he became unto all them that]~ The Institute adjourned at’ one o'clock ‘to 


obey him the author of eternal salvation.” 
(Hebrews v.). Searching, indeed, was the analy- 
sis of suffering; and out of it was brought the 
lesson that the great word of education is 
obedience. So also is it in salvation, which is 
moral health. The whole service made a most 
profound impression on the large congregation 
present. After the service the members of the 
Institute were received in a delightfully infor- 
mal manner by the members of the parish in 
the church parlors. 

Tuesday morning at half-past nine o’clock 
the president, Mr. Fenn, made a brief opening 
address. This was followed by Mr. Cuckson’s 
address of welcome and the response, on behalf 
of the Institute, by Mr. Fenn, thanking Mr. 
Cuckson and the church. The chair then ap- 
pointed as a committee on nominations Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance, Rev. Alfred Gooding, and Rev. 
J.C. Perkins.} As assistant secretaries, the 
chair appointed Rev. Frederic Gill and Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson. ; 

When these matters were disposed of, the 
programme of the day was taken up,—a pro- 
gramme finely conceived and admirably carried 
out. It dealt with three phases of the begin- 
nings of our religion, the land, the book, the 
people. And, to deal with these subjects, no 
better men could have been found than Lyon, 
Christie, and McGiffert. The three addresses 
were: “Some Recent Explorations in Bible 
Lands,” by Prof. David G. Lyon of Harvard 
University; “Recent Discussions of Synoptic 
Problems,” by Prof. F. A. Christie of Mead- 
ville Theological School; and “The Christianity 
of the Early Church,” by Prof. A. C. McGiffert 
of Union Theological Seminary. 

In beginning his interesting paper, Prof. 
Lyon limited his subject to “Some of the Dis- 
coveries made in Bible Lands in the Last Fif- 
teen Years.” Having spent three months in 
Egypt last winter, he added much to the inter- 
est of the subject. He divided the subject into 
the discoveries made by chance and those 
made by search. He discussed what has been 
found not only in Egypt, but in Palestine and in 
Babylonia. The last has yielded more material 
for the elucidation of Bible problems than the 
others in recent years. He urged the impera- 
tive need of funds for exploration in Egypt, 
because in twenty-five years the work could 
be practically completed there. A lively inter- 
est in the subject was displayed by the dis- 
cussion, and a recéss was declared in order to 
give opportunity for the examination of an an- 
cient papyrus manuscript and other material 
which illustrated the lecture. 

Prof. Christie’s paper was a profoundly 
learned discussion of conflicting views which 
have recently been advocated with regard to 
problems in actual significance of the teaching 
of Jesus. But it was more than a discussion of 
other men’s views; for, with his penetrating 
knowledge of what has been written, the essay- 
ist advanced vigorous opinions of his own. 
Among the subjects thus discussed were the 
kingdom of God, the forgiveness of sins, the 
Lord’s Supper and Messiahship. At the close 
of the paper, Dr. Bixby of Yonkers, formerly of 
Meadville, paid a fine tribute to Prof. Christie 
for “his wonde:ful range of scholarship,” and 
expressed his appreciation of this “fresh im- 
portation of German scholarship.” Then he 
gave an account of the Bab in Persia, making a 
striking parallel with the phenomenon of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, 


reassemble at four to hear the third paper, that 
of Prof. McGiffert. He set forth the dominat- 
ing spirit of primitive Christianity, which gave 
the Church its heroic age, and then showed the 
rise of another spirit within it which gave the 
age of dogma, ritual, and ecclesiastical authority. 
Christianity was transformed when it was trans- 
planted from Jewish to Roman soil, It was at 
first related to Judaism in its spirit; but this 
spell was broken, and in the Roman Empire it 
became a world-religion. The early Christians 
were interested in the future. They were filled 
with visions and were moved by forces which 
meant nothing to! ‘those about them. They 
held to the idea of belonging to another sphere. 
This gave them an indifference to conditions 
under which they lived. The effect of this, on 
those who observed, was profound. A domi- 
nating motive was the wish to make their 
bodies fit for the indwelling of the Divine Spirit. 
Carried to an extreme, this idea of being pos- 
sessed by the Spirit was made an excuse for 
irrational conduct, Out of this excesses arose ; 
and then control was necessary. Out of this 
necessity for control came Catholicism. In the 
discussion many of these points were further 
elucidated by Prof. McGiffert. 

On Tuesday evening a social reception to the 
Institute was given by Rev. J. Cuckson at his 
house. The cordiality of the reception, the 
spirit of good-fellowship, the beauty of the 
autumn decorations in the new house, the re 
freshments provided, and many other elements 
combined to make the occasion in every way a 
delight. 

On Wednesday morning the Institute as- 
sembled at ten o’clock to hear the paper by 
Rey. Edward Hall on “Idealism and Mysticism.” 
He disclaimed being a philosopher with a ur- 
pose to instruct, but he offered out of his own 
inner thoughts his personal philosophy. Ke- 
ligion, he said, is idealistic; and Jesus was an 
idealist. In all our undertakings to learn the 
lessons of the past we are to look, not for 
details of facts, but for principles of relationship. 
The task to-day is to hold fast to truth by the 
historic sense, for the historian is truer than the 
eye-witness. In this we are to be mystical in 
our attitude. 

Probably all present would agree that the cen- 
tral event of the week was the memorial to 
Dean Everett. At eleven o'clock the first of 
the three papers was presented, by Prof. Josiah 
Royce. His subject was “Dean Everett as a 
Metaphysician.” In beginning his address con- 
cerning his “friend and colleague,” Prof. 
Royce said, “He is to be understood in the 
wholeness of his personality as a religious 
teacher, and the metaphysical is but one aspect 
of his personality.” He then discussed the 
vitally interesting question of how a religious 
teacher may approach the problems of philoso- 
phy. Metaphysics has to do with the concep- 
tion of the universe: religion asks of the rela- 
tion of the individual to the universe. It is the 
business of philosophy to make clear the rea- 
sons for faith. All knowledge of the universe 
depends on faith: no rational process super- 
sedes it. The world as it comes to us is one 
with its absolute source. To Prof. Royce it 
is highly creditable that he succeeded in his 
purpose to give in his address Everett’s meta- 
physics, and not his own,—a discriminating 
task, indeed, but admirably done. ‘ 

The paper on “Dean Everett as a Theologian” 
was by Prof. Edward Hale. When the good 
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dean died, it was considered a calamity that his 
theological lectures had never been written. To 
Prof. Hale was assigned the task of recon- 
structing them. By taking the notes of several 
students and having himself an intimate knowl- 
edge of Dean Everett, he has written the first 
volume of those lectures. 
been done that Dean Everett’s daughter says 
that “in reading the pages it seems as if her 
father himself were speaking.” When Prof. 
Hale was called to the platform for his 
paper, the enthusiastic applause he received 
was a fine testimonial of the appreciation of his 
work by those present. His characterization of 
Dean Everett contained one of the most illumi- 
nating sentences of the day: “He did not merely 
show men what he saw, but he showed men 
how he saw.” “He saw larger, and showed men 
how to see larger.” 

Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, in his delightful 
paper on “Dean Everett as a Man of Letters,” 
revealed much that could be known only by one 
who had had such intimate friendship with the 
dean as the minister of the First Parish Church 
of Cambridge has had. With fine appreciation 
he pointed out those literary powers which 
Everett possessed, and which could have made 
him a widely known figure in American litera- 
ture if he had not turned away from those 
attractive fields for the sake of his work in the 
Divinity School. But his literary quality illu- 
minates all his work. In dealing with abstract 
and weighty problems “there is often a literary 
touch that has genius in it.” 

The annual business meeting was held at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. An important 
step was taken in the establishment of a definite 
membership in the Institute. There is to be a 
biennial fee of one dollar. A committee, con- 
sisting of Rev. P. R. Frothingham, Rev. Bradley 
Gilman, and Rev. L. C. Cornish, was appointed 
to arrange for a permanent memorial to Dean 
Everett. The new board of directors consists 
of Rev. Edward Cumming:, Rev. S. M. Croth- 
ers, Rev. F. A. Christie, Rev. John Forbes, 
Rev. W. H. Pulsford. The president, Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, was re-elected, and so was the 
secretary, Rev. F. L. Phalen, Various other 
items of business were referred to the board of 
directors for consideration. 

At four o’clock a large audience assembled 
to hear Dr. Stanley Hall’s address on “The 
White Man’s Burden.” With deep intuition 
and wide knowledge he pointed out the effects 
on other races of white men’s civilization, 
showing strongly the folly of forcing an unnatu- 
ral life on undeveloped races, “spoiling a good 
red man to make a poor white man.” Much 
evidence was adduced from the tribes that have 
been exterminated in this process in many parts 
of the world. A most significant sentence was, 
“He is the worst barbarian who thinks his own 
civilization the only civilization, and attempts 
to force others to it.” During the discussion 
which followed the paper, Prof. E. Cummings 
was called upon to speak. His principal argu- 
ment was that strong races should guard the 
weak, and let them form a self-government. 

Wednesday evening there ‘was a most inter- 
esting popular meeting, appropriate to the 
place. The choir sang an adaptation of Mrs. 
Hemans’s poem, “The Landing of the Pilgrims”; 
and there were stirring addresses on “Our Pil- 
grim Inheritance” by Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale and Mr. Edwin D. Mead of Boston. 

Thursday morning opened with the first 
shower of the week. But even that soon ceased. 


Sowell has the task 
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There were two addresses by two professors 
from Harvard, “The Problem of the Origin of 
Religion,” by Prof. G. F. Moore, and “Some 
Current Misconceptions of Oriental Philos- 
ophy,” by Prof. C. R. Lanman. The first 
paper was rich in bibliographical references, 
and discussed succinctly a very large number of 
theories. But throughout the essayist main- 
tained the universality of the phenomena of 
religion, that it is as impossible among primitive 
races to find a pre-religious age as it is to find a 
pre-talking age. The second speaker, Prof. 
Lanman, began his paper with a vivid picture 
of the defeat of the military expedition of 
Alexander when he set out to lay hold of the 
treasures of the East. But he showed that 
the real wealth of the East has been brought 
to us by the men with dictionaries. He dis- 
cussed the relation between such Occidental 
systems as theosophy, showing their inadequacy 
as compared with their claims of Orienfal 
origin. 

Discussion was omitted in order that the 
members of the Institute might catch an elec- 
tric car, specially arranged for, by which it was 
possible to get the noon train for Boston. It is 
notable that the entire programme was carried 
out, and the high plane of every part of it 
made the meeting of the Institute highly pro- 
fitable to all who attended. 

H. H. SAUNDERSON. 


Unitarian and Univeralist Army 
Chaplains. 


BY REV. GEORGE D. RICE. 


I have letters from some of my Unitarian and 
Universalist brethren asking me for information 
concerning the chances for more Unitarian and 
Univeralist chaplains in the army, the duties of 
chaplains, pay, rank, tenure of office, etc. 

Appointments as chaplains in the United 
States army are not easily obtained. I waited 
several years for my appointment. When the 
Spanish War began, I enlisted in the artillery; 
and in about a year after, when the volunteer 
regiments were organized for Philippine service, 


I secured an appointment as a first lieutenant | 


in the Twenty-sixth Volunteers. During the 
two-year Philippine service we had no chaplain; 
and I acted as chaplain in addition to my 
company duties, and on Feb. 2, 1901, was com- 
missioned a chaplain in the regular service. 
A number of other chaplains were appointed at 
the same time. Some had served with the 
volunteers as chaplains. Others were direct 
from churches. Nearly all denominations were 
represented, I was the only Unitarian. 


DUTIES IN GARRISON. 


It is generally calculated that army chaplains 
do not do very much. I am wondering why. 
There are a few things todo. While in garri- 
son at Parang, with headquarters of the Twenty- 
seventh Infantry, I had charge of the mails for 
the troops, charge of the post library, officiated 
as post treasurer, and acted as counsel for en- 
listed men in court-martial cases. I got my last 
two men free. 

Service order is as follgws: Every Sunday 
morning at 10 o’clock, church services in the 
mess hall of barracks. Every Sunday evening 
at 7.15 o’clock, church service in the fort. 
Every Tuesday evening at 7.15, illustrated stere- 
opticon lecture in the hospital. New views 
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every week, embracing travel, history, religion, 
War, art, science, etc. Every Thursday evening 
at 7.15, phonograph concert in the reading-room- 
New records of music, songs, talks, etc., each 
week. Every Friday evening, at 7.15, illustrated 
stereopticon and phonograph entertainment in 
the school-house, special for Spanish and Moros 
residents. But this work is not compulsory, 
I arranged the order. I own the stereopticon 
outfit, with gas-making cylinders, and a trunk 
full of slides, also the phonograph. The mili- 
tary law requires only one service per week, 
but all chaplains have more than this. The 
work is very pleasant. No one bothers you. 
No one cares what your creed is. Officers and 
soldiers of the army are a noble class of men, 
upright and honest, who have no time to engage 
in politics or religious discussions. In the army 
every one minds his own business. I like this. 


IN WAR. 

Do chaplains go to battle with their regi- 
ments? asks one of my fellow-classmates of, 
the ’93 class of Tufts Divinity School. Well, I 
am writing this letter from under the shadows 
of the walls of the Moro fort Pandapatan, which 
we captured on the second day of May of this 
year, with a loss of several officers and some 
fifty-five enlisted men in dead and wounded, 
and in which battle the writer was present. 
Yes, chaplains are now assigned to the regi- 
mental staff; and, wherever the staff goes, the 
chaplain goes. The Lake Lanoa expedition 
against the Moros of Mindanao Island started 
out from Malabang in April for the interior, 
We carried only what we could pack in our 
saddle-bags. For five weeks we were never dry. 
We cooked our coffee in tin cups over fires and 
bacon on mess kits. We lived in shelter halves 
or nipa shacks, But it was glorious. I would 
not have missed the campaign for gold. Then 
came the battle of Bayan. I had been in sev- 
eral engagements before, but none like this. 
Our troops closed in on all four sides of the 
great Moro fort, and we remained about the fort 
under fire from 3 P.M., May 2, until daybreak 
the next morning, with the awful fire of the 
Moro cannoneers and riflemen pouring into us, 
A chaplain’s duty in a case like this is to 
encourage the men. But these men closed right 
up on the trenches, the port-holes, and the 
entrance to the fort, They needed no en- 
couragement. One officer killed, four officers 
wounded. Dead and wounded enlisted men 
everywhere. Yet that steady line of men never 
quivered. I saw one soldier running back. 
Here is my chance, I thought. This man has 
lost courage. He is retreating. I will speak to 
him. Iwill cheer him. I will tell him his duty. 
I was just about to shout to him, when I saw 
him removing his cartridge belt. Not a cart- 
ridge in it. He had used two hundred rounds. 
Then he stooped down, and quickly changed 
belts with a soldier who would not need his 
again; and in a minute this brave soldier was in 
position in line. Another soldier shot in leg. 
He was very white. I offered him a little 
brandy; but he said, ‘““No, thank you, sir, I never 
drink.” A corporal named Keeler limped by 
and I said, “Lean on me”; and he replied, “I’m 
all right, sir, please do not bother about me.” 
This is the kind of materia] that was in the 
force about the Moro fort. At daylight the 
next morning the red flags of death were down, 
and the Moro fort had surrendered. We bound 
up our noble dead in shelter halves and ponchos, 
and sent them by mule pack train to Malabang, 
where they were buried with the highest pos- 
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sible military honors. Our wounded seemed 
numberless. Our brave surgeons, one of whom 
(Major Porter) shot on the line in leg, labored 
devotedly for the wounded. Since May 2 we 
-have been encamped near the fort which cost 
us so much, We have all our wounded in good 
‘tentage, and nearly all officers and enlisted men 
are under canvas. I have charge of the mail 
system here, and keep two or three mules busy 
on the trail with mail-bags, also run the head- 
quarters mess. We have divine services Sun- 
days. I very much like this rough soldiering 
life. 
RANK AND PAY. 

We get the rank, pay, and all the privileges of 
a captain in the United States Army. I now 
receive one hundred and sixty-five dollars per 
month. This will be increased ten per cent. 
every five years. At sixty-four years I will be 
retired on three-quarters pay with the increase. 
_ Iam provided with a good house at Parang, 
where my wife remains with my beoks and the 
cat. Here in the field I am entitled to a tent 
just at the left of the colonel of the regiment, 
Iam provided with a very good horse with all 
equipments. The horse is cared for. I am 
granted more stationery than I can use. There 
are numerous other advantages and privileges. 
I consider the position of chaplain in the army 
an excellent one. But one should be in good 
health. There are hard marches and hard rides 
on horseback. A few days ago we rode into 
Malabang over the trail, twenty-eight miles in 
the saddle, in seven hours. Often we have 
punched a hole in a tomato can, and drank the 
contents for a meal. Some of the nights were 
spent on the ground, as one cannot carry his cot 
in war. But war does not come often. In 
garrison the life of the chaplain is as comfort- 
able as the life of the minister in his parish. 
Every one treats you with a great deal of 
respect. : - 

Minpanao Isranp, P.I. 


Membership in the Ministers’ 
Institute. 


At the recent meeting in Plymouth, action 
was taken toward the fuller organization of 
‘the Ministers’ Institute. A definite membership 
was established. Any Unitarian minister may 
be a member by paying a biennial fee of one 
dollar. There is a special offer of the Hibbert 
Journal for a year for one dollar and a half to 
those who join the Institute, provided fifty such 
subscriptions are paid in. Some subscriptions 
and quite a number of memberships were paid 
to Rev. H. H. Saunderson, the secretary pro 
tem. The president has asked him to finish 
the task of receiving these payments. All of 
our ministers are urged to act promptly in this 
matter, that there be the least possible delay. 
Mr. Saunderson’s address is 6 Thacher Road, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Christmas Gifts for Poor Children. 


The Boston Children’s Aid Society has a 
large number of children to remember at 
Christmas. Of the many boys and girls in its 
direct care or under its oversight, either in 
their own homes or in families in different 
parts of New England, at least three hundred 
should be remembered by appropriate gifts as 
a natural incident of the personal relations 
between the children and the agents of the 


society. - 
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Gifts of toys and games in good condition, 
dolls, tea-sets, knives, skates, books, etc., will 
be received gratefully at the office of the society, 
43 Charity Building, corner of Chardon and 
Hawkins Streets, or will be sent for if a card 
of notification is mailed to the general secre- 
tary, Charles W. Birtwell, at that address. 
Even a single gift will be gladly called for upon 
notice. 

The society expects a difficult winter finan- 
cially, and takes this step to economize in this 
single item of its heavy expenditures. 


Dr. Zakrzewska. 


A memorial meeting in honor of Dr. Marie 
Elizabeth Zakrzewska was held in Chickering 
Hall, Wednesday, October 29, at 3P.M. The 
public were cordially invited. 

Her name will ever be heldin grateful remem- 
brance by all women who have known the bless- 
edness of being ministered unto when sick and 
suffering by the woman physician: She, with 
Drs. Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell, was a 
pioneer in this work. By their rare courage, 
jaith, and determination they overcame great 
obstacles, conquered opposition, and lived to 
see the work of the woman physician honored 
in almost every part of the civilized world. 

Dr. Zakrzewska was the founder of the New 
England Hospital for Women and Children. 
Both the idea and the fulfilment of the work 
are due toher. For forty years her service as 
a skilled physician, her advice as a wise coun- 
sellor, has done much to make the hospital the 
great power for good in the community that it 
is to-day. Her death on the r2th of last May 
removed one who with rare unselfishness labored 
throughout a long life to lessen the suffering 
and ennoble the lives of women. 


About Massachusetts Crime. 


It is impossible to deal wisely with a great 
social question without an accurate estimate of 
its magnitude. Much is said that is unwise 
about Massachusetts crime, because of lack of 
information about it. The annual pamphlet of 
the Massachusetts Prison Association answers 
many of the questions which are asked upon 
this subject, containing forty-eight pages of 
printed matter. It gives many facts in regard 
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to the number of criminals, the offences, ages, 
sentences, etc., and also in regard to the modern 
methods of dealing with crime. Those who 
have not studied the question cannot be aware 
of the great changes which have taken place in 
the last fifteen years. New methods have been 
introduced, and the conditions are very differ- 
ent from what they were. Juvenile crime is at- 
tracting more attention than ever before, and 
the modern methods of dealing with it receive 
much attention in the pamphlet. The causes of 
juvenile crime and the means of prevention are 
also discussed by persons who have had much 
experience with delinquent boys and girls. The 
primary purpose of the Association in publish- 
ing the pamphlet is to furnish clergymen with 
material for sermons for Prison Sunday, but it 
is equally interesting to the lay student of social 
questions. It can be had without cost from. 
the Prison Association, 56 Pemberton Square, 
Boston. 


An Innovation. 


The recent installation of Rev. George Hale 
Reed at Belmont was. a welcome innovation 
in the old methods of installing a new min- 
ister over a parish. 

The writer recently saw a programme upon 
which there were twenty numbers which included 
the various hymns and anthems, the whole ser- 
vice lasting probably two hours and a half or 
three hours. The Belmont installation was less 
than an hour anda half. It lacked nothing in 
dignity and impressiveness, and the large con- 
gregation retired after the benediction, re- 
freshed, stimulated, and strengthened, and ready 
for their work with the new minister. 

The sermon by Dr. Crothers was fifteen min- 
utes in its delivery, and there was enough com- 
pacted into the address to serve for two such 
occasions. The charge to the minister and the 
right hand of fellowship were condensed into a 
spirited, earnest ““‘Welcome to the Minister,” by 
Mr. Greenman of Watertown, which covered 
perfectly the whole ground, and which delighted 
everybody who heard it. . 

The charge or address to the people was 
given by Dr. W. W. Fenn, which made, per- 
haps, the deepest impression of all. The plain- 
ness of speech, the wise counsel, the few well- 
chosen words which illuminated the whole rela- 
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tion of people to pastor, and the tenderness 
with which the young minister was committed 
to the loving care of his people, made it an 
occasion that will long be remembered. The 
church was beautifully lighted and decorated 
for the occasion, and the music by the fine 
choir of young people of the parish was appro- 
priate and inspiring. W. H.R. 


Books Wanted. 


The Study Class Committee need the follow- 
ing books for lending to Alliance Branches: 
The Life of S.J. May; The Life of Dorothea 
Dix; The Life of Frances Power Cobbe; also, 
any life or biographical sketch of Joseph 
Tuckerman, Elizabeth Peabody, Dr. S. G. 
Howe, Helen Maria Williams, Sarah Flower 
Adams. 

We should be glad to receive papers on the 
subject of our Unitarian Hymn-writers; How 
can we, as a Church, best promote the Goud of 
the Community? Our Civic Duties. 

These books or papers may be sent to Miss 
Florence Everett, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 

Chairman of Study Class Committee. 


The Essentials of Religion. 


Interesting above all else in the discussions of 
religion and the duty of man in this day of his- 
torical criticism of the Bible and the discovery 
of its true value and continuing importance is 
the constant underlying sense that throughout 
the world ecclesiasticism and dogma no longer 
dictate the present or the future state of man; 
but it is recognized in fact that his position in 
the universe is governed by far simpler and at 
the same time far deeper considerations. The 
Saxon and English Reformation marked the be- 
ginning of the era of free thinking which the 
parliaments of religions and the at last untram- 
melled study of all the religious manifestations 
of man’s soul in ages on ages have developed. 
Even the Church of Rome, the vast bulwark of 
priestly authority and stronghold of supernat- 
uralism, holds a different attitude toward the 
human mind, another estimate of the destiny of 
the race and the favor of God. The old church 
does not avow it, nor does the preaching at the 
Northfield school let down the barriers of the 
creeds and the catechisms; yet it is sure that at 
the bottom it is realized that the epitome of 
duty—“to do justly and love mercy and walk 
humbly with thy God”—is a sufficient require- 
ment. The simplest creed is that which can 
be expressed in a good life; and that is known 
in India and Japan and in Rome and Germany, 
in England and the United States, and in the 
isles of the sea. 

There is thus nothing sectarian in the remark- 
able “statement” of Rev. Dr. J. H. Crooker, en- 
titled “The Unitarian Church: Its History and 
Characteristics,’ published by the American 
Unitarian Association at Boston, whose motto on 
the title-page comes from the declaration of the 
National Conference of 1894: “These churches 
accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and love to man.” 
A church, in the sense of Romanism and An- 
glicanism, which requires hierarchy and ritual, 
the Unitarians never could be. A church, in 
the old sense of “God’s house,” an ecclesia in 
the original sense of meetings for a definite 
purpose, such any body of believers in things 
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spiritual could be. And all those gatherings of 
two or three in the name of Jesus, to which he 
promised his presence, are churches by that su- 
preme authority. The question which presents 
itself, as one reads this very clear and compre- 
hensive statement, at this time of the world's 
advance, is whether there is anything left out 
which is essential to a true, God-loving, brother- 
helping, burden-sharing, clean-living participa- 
tion in that advance. 

There are quoted words of the leaders in 
American Unitarianism, and there is a remark- 
able putting to the test of the words “By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” in which it is shown 
that, while the American Unitarians have never 
numbered more than one two-hundredth part of 
the population of the United States, yet they 
have given a vastly disproportionate service. 
For example: “On the ceiling of the vestibule of 
the Boston public library are the names of some 
score and a half Americans who have been 
most eminent in art and literature, in law and 
science. Of those belonging to the nineteenth 
century nearly four-fifths are the names of Uni- 
tarians, some one hundred and fifty times our 
proportion.” The names cited further in this 
study are full of suggestive interest. Finally 
this is said: “The Unitarian strives to represent 
and embody in personal character and civic 
institution the new Christianity which is rising 
all about us, and which is the simple but mighty 
gospel of Jesus, enriched by science and democ- 
racy, enforced by the philanthropic impulse, and 
operated through the educational method.” 

Dr. Crooker’s little book can be had free by 
sending to the Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston.— Springfield Republican. 


The Cheerful Letter Exchange. 


The Cheerful Letter Exchange has now been 
in existence ten years; and the committee who 
have had it in charge think it may interest those 
not directly engaged in this work to havea brief 
statement of what it has accomplished in the 
past and of some of the hopes and plans for 
the future. 

We should be glad, also, to make one or two 
points a little more clear to those of our denom- 
ination who are interested in all denominational 
work, but who have not come into relations with 
the Cheerful Letter Exchange. 

Here is a statement of our purposes, printed 
often in our little paper, the Cheerful Letter. 

1. To cheer and comfort the lonely and dis- 
couraged—not only invalids, but all who need 
cheer and comfort — by the interchange of let- 
ters and by gifts of books and periodicals. 

2. To supply in some measure to young peo- 
ple in remote places the lack of schools, by gifts 
of school books, letters, and, for those who desire 
it, correspondence classes on history, the natural 
sciences, and other interesting branches of study. 
If any desire to join such classes, they may send 
their names to our secretary. 

3. Also to supply, to some extent, the lack of 
achurch. One good sermon or sermon extract 
is printed in each number of the paper. These 
sermons are never doctrinal, but practical, and 
intended to cheer and comfort the sorrowful 
and aid in giving a vital religion without regard 
to sect or creed. 

4. An important part of our mission is to 
mothers of young families, who feel the impor- 
tance of their sacred charge and are anxious to 
learn all that can be known to make of their 
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children good, upright, useful men and women, 
good citizens of the country, for which we must 
all work together if we would make it fulfil its 
mission among the nations of the world and to 
the races of mankind. We give books on sub- 
jects connected with the training of children, 
and our columns are open (in our “Mothers’ 
Council,”’) to all who have questions to ask or 
interesting suggestions to make on topics im- 
portant to mothers. 

We have had a measure of success which 
has surprised our own workers. But every- 
thing tends to show that the possibilities of 
our work are beyond anything already at- 
tained. 

We venture to emphasize the point that our 
object is not simply to send away literature, 
still less to correspond with invalids, as has 
been erroneously supposed: it is rather to de- 
velop the practical side of our faith (as the 


Post-office Mission does for the doctrinal side). 


The two portions of the Cheerful Letter _ 
which we find most valued by our correspond- 
ents are the sermons and the articles helpful 
to mothers. These sermons are read by many 
who do not go to any church, and who would 
never be applicants for the tracts of the Asso- 
ciation. 

In order, however, to take advantage of the 
wide field of usefulness opening before us, we 
need more support, and think that we might 
have it if our situation were better understood. 
We need a subscription list of several thou- 
sands. Many people do not subscribe for a 
paper because they have so many papers com- 
ing to the house already, and have not room for 
another. But to our paper this does not apply; 
for we need the subscription, in order to send 
the paper to remote, lonely places, where it will 
be greatly valued and welcomed. 

Although our object has been simply practi- 
cal, the inevitable result has been to melt down 
the barriers between us and other denomina- 
tions, to make our own faith better understood, 
and to prepare the way in many cases for the 
Post-office Mission. 

Sentences like the following frequently occur 
in the letters that we receive : — 

“I never heard of Unitarians before, but I 
think they are the best Christians I ever heard 
of.” “All my neighbors want to know. what is 
the religion of you folks that have been so good 
to E.” “I feel as if I should be better all my 
life, for what you have done for me. It has 
been a sermon to me, not in words, but 
deeds.” 

We need now a place for headquarters, with 
a clerk always present, who can attend to the 
chief part of the clerical work. A beginning 
has been made, in the shape of a desk kindly 
granted us by the officers of the Women’s Alli- 
ance in the new room at their headquarters at 
25 Beacon Street. But our income at present 
barely suffices to print our little paper. For 
years the clerical work and the accounts have 
been the generous contribution of one or two of 
our officers, who have voluntarily given a large 
part of their time and carried on the work in 
the most ‘thorough and faithful manner. But 
this cannot continue indefinitely, and it is de- 
sirable to make a new arrangement as soon as 
possible. 

We have had one legacy of $500, the income 


of which is devoted to sending out our paper; 


and, while we should rejoice to receive any large 
contribution, we feel that our best reliance is in 
a large number of small ones, The subserip- 
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tion to the Cheerful Letter is fifty cents a 
year. Many subscribers send $1.00, which pays 
for two copies, one for the subscriber, one to 
be sent to the West or South. All these may 
be sent to our treasurer, Miss Louise Howe; 
53 Linden Street, Brookline, Mass. 
L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Chairman of the Cheerful Letter Exchange. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


The sermon by Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., 
at Worcester, Mass., before the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, will be published in pam- 
phletform. A skilful stenographer reported Mr. 
Savage; and this inspiring message will be 
available for all who may wish to read it, and 
that number will certainly be very large. 

Possibly the sermon will be included in the 
regular Manual of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society for 1902-1903. This publication has 
grown to be quite a necessity. This year there 
will be not only the names and addresses of 
Sunday-school superintendents, but a full ac- 
count of the annual meeting, together with the 
president’s report and other similar material. 

Courses of graded study are multiplying. It 
has been the policy of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society to put its publications at the 
service of those who wish to grade their Sun- 
day-schools. It has also been a part of that 
policy to publish such plans, when they have 
been completed, for distribution and use among 
those who may wish to obtain suggestions on 
this point. Although little can be offered now, 
we hope to issue quite a number in the course 
of two or three years. The variety will add to 
the value of the collection. Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman of Watertown, Mass., is now pre- 
senting such a graded course to conferences and 
Sunday-school gatherings. It is one thathe has 
somewhat worked out in his own Sunday-school. 
Mrs. Clara B. Beatley of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, is also at work upon a graded 
course. The outlines have already been given 
in this department of the Register. Rev. Arthur 
L. Weatherly of Worcester, Mass., is among 
the latest to experiment in this direction. These 
are not all, itis true; but I mention them to 
show how active matters are with regard to 
systematizing Sunday-school instruction. 

The question is often raised, How to increase 
interest in the Sunday-school and to enlarge its 
membership? There are many answers to such 
a query, varying according to the special school 
and its particular needs. But we all like to 
know what has been done by others. It was 
found at Fairhaven that attendance lagged and 
interest decreased. One suggestion was taken 
up and followed out along the line of improving 
the music. A musical director was secured, who 
took the matter in hand. with such vigor and 
ability as to infuse life into the Sunday-school. 
To this new departure may be credited, in great 
measure, the large increase in membership which 
has resulted during the past year. 

The large gathering of kindergarten and 
primary Sunday-school teachers at Worcester 
was a pleasant surprise. I did not expect to 
find so many in attendance. Each one seemed 
interested, and many contributed by remarks to 
make the consultation a success. Hardly any- 
thing is more significant in religious education 
than the rapid development of this department. 
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It now enlists some of the best trained and 
most zealous educational workers. It is con- 
cerned with one of the most important periods 
of child-life. It is destined to play a great part 
in the future Sunday-school methods. 

Some of the leaflet statements of faith issued 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society are 
having quite a\career. Rev. Miss Safford has 
just ordered five hundred (500) copies of “Ex- 
position of our Faith” to use in her work 
throughout Iowa. This is a sample of the way 
in which these compact, telling summaries are 
utilized. The day of argument is greatly going 
by, and what is wanted now is a concise, positive 
statement of the liberal faith. There will never 
be a time when illustration and argument will 
not be necessary for intelligent beings, but our 
own stage of progress is such at this time as to 
demand less of the argumentative and more of 
the positive methods. In consequence these 
publications of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society are assuming more and more importance 
in missionary and educational work. . Samples 
will be gladly sent to any one on application, 
and where copies are required for actual use 
they are furnished free to any extent. 

The Boston Sunday School Union opened 
its twentieth year on the zoth of October in a 
very auspicious way. The attendance was large 
for the opening meeting, the addresses were 
excellent, and the whole spirit of the occasion 
was admirable. I congratulate this organization 
on its vigorous condition, its splendid record, 
and on the encouraging hopes which are before 
it. It is accomplishing a great deal of good 
for the Sunday-school cause. 

: EpwarbD A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Keens, Secretary ef the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


A few years ago, when the young people’s 
movement was still comparatively new in the 
Unitarian Church, the chief duty of the officers 
of the National Union was to defend that or- 
ganization against the scepticism of those who 
had their doubts of its possible usefulness or 
success. We have now, however, successfully 
weathered the storms of those early years. No 
longer are we in an attitude of defence. Our 
experimental stage is past: the stage of actual 
achievement is now at hand. We have before 
us the task of justifying the hopes of those who 
fought our early battles, the task of fulfilling 
the promises of those who saw in our movement 
the prospect of large and valuable accomplish- 
ment. Upon us now is the responsibility, in 
other words, of making the Young People’s 
Religious Union a cont:nued success. And what 
do I mean by “continued success”? Simply 
this: that we shall not stand still, that we shall 
do more than simply hold the ground already 
won. In one word, that we shall grow,—grow 
in numbers, in efficiency, in enthusiasm, in ideal. 
It is certainly a truism that he who moves not 
forward moves backward. And this is as true 
of an institution as of a person. Success means 
nothing but growth, progress, not a whit less. 

Upon every individual member of our organi- 
zation, then, upon every separate union, upon 
every federation, upon every national officer, 
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rests the immediate responsibility for our prog- 
ress. No one, from the president down to the 
youngest member of the weakest union, can 
afford to neglect the particular duties which this 
movement may devolve upon him. We have a 
past to live up to. We havea present to im- 
prove. We havea future to accomplish. Let 
each one put his shoulder to the wheel in a 
true spirit of earnestness, and we shall move 
forward steadily, cheerily, upon the path which 
has no end. 
Joun Haynes HoumeEs, President. 


NOTES. 

All of our secretaries have not yet sent to 
headquarters the names and addresses of five 
members to whom we may send free each 
month our little paper. Each union is entitled 
to five copies. Any other friends desiring the 
paper may obtain it by sending 25 cents with 
their request. 

The young people held a most enthusiastic 
rally in Chicago on October 12. Our director, 
Mr. Albert R. Vail, spoke, and was greatly en- 
couraged at the interest manifested in the sub- 
ject, “Why should we have a Young People’s 
Religious Union ?” 

The South Worcester Federation held a suc- 
cessful meeting at West Upton, Mass., on Oc- 
tober 19. The programme consisted of ad- 
dresses by Mr. Atherton and Miss Keene and 
a solo by Miss Ball. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


November 9, “Christian Enthusiasm.” Eccl. 
ix. 10; Luke ix.62. ‘How to make the Most of 
Life,” in James F. Clarke’s “Every-day Relig- 
ion”; “The Enthusiasm of Jesus,” in Philip S. 
Moxom’s “Religion of Hope”; ‘Pax Vobis- 
cum,” Henry Drummond; “The Worth of En- 
thusiasm,” Dr. Edward E. Hale; “The Joy of 
Youth,” sermon by Rev. Robert Collyer (5 
cents). All these may be borrowed through the 
secretary. 

Rowland E. Sill’s “Opportunity”; Longfel- 
low’s “God’s Trumpet wakes the Slumbering 
World”; “Hold the Fort.” Characters like Co- 
lumbus, the Crusaders, the Slum Angels, illus- 
trate the subject well. 


Let us beware of losing our enthusiasms. Let 
us ever glory in something, and strive to retain 
our admiration for all that would ennoble and 
our interest in all that would enrich and beau- 
tify our life—Phillips Brooks. 


CHRISTIAN ENTHUSIASM. 

Christian work began with enthusiasm. When 
Jesus had sent out his followers two by two to 
preach the message, “The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand,” they returned with the enthusiastic 
exclamation, “Even the devils are subject unto 
us.” And Jesus, not checking their enthusiasm, 
directed it to a higher aim, saying, “Rejoice 
that your names are written in heaven.” 

The aim which Jesus set for the work which 
his disciples were to do after his death has 
stirred the enthusiasm of Christians ever since: 
“Go into a// the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” This ambition for a world-wide 
religion has grown rather than diminished ever 
since the time of Paul, who said even after a life 
of hardship in Christian service, “I have fought 
the good fight; I have finished my course ; I 
have kept the faith.” 

Enthusiasm is the normal attitude of a healthy 
nature toward life and the world, There is a 
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joy in living; and, when life is at its full tide, 
nothing is more natural and wholesome than 
this joy. The whole nature goes out in a strong 
impulse toward all the activity that makes up 
life. But it does much more than this: it car- 
ties one over what are sometimes called obsta- 
cles. The things which are discouraging are 
met with strong hope, the things that are diffi- 
cult are overcome by an unfailing determination 
And whatever work one has to do becomes a 
satisfaction because it is met by a fine abandon 
to the whole-souled purpose. For enthusiasm 
is made up of purpose and determination and 
hope, all colored by the joy in life for life’s 
sake. 

There are many reasons for enthusiasm in 
the spirits of the young people who are begin- 
ning life and Christian service. There is the 
largeness of the opportunities which are before 
us, the fact that so much more can be done 
in all lines of life to-day than could be in past 
centuries. There is the ever-widening horizon 
in the free religion which is our heritage, there 
is the sense of growing power which is to meet 
and match the larger duties of the new time. 

Let us hold strongly to the reasonableness of 
enthusiasm. Itis not a thing to be ashamed 
of: it is a strong force impelling us to nobler 
action. Reason controls and directs it, but 
reason never crushes enthusiasm. The hardest 
task can in some measure be a joy if enthusiasm 
is carried into the doing of it; and even failure 
cannot take from us the joy of the endeavor. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Suffolk 
and Norfolk Branches of the Women’s National 
Alliance, at 25 Beacon Street will be postponed 
to Friday, November 21, at 11 o’clock. 


A public meeting in behalf of the pending 
District Option measure will be held at Parker 
Memorial, corner Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets, on Sunday evening next, November 2, 
at 7.30 o’clock. Rev. Messrs. Charles F. Dole, 
F. S. C. Wicks, J. H. Applebee, Charles W. 
Wendte, and others will speak. Friends of this 
measure and all interested are invited to attend. 


Admitted to the Ministry: Rev. Herman I. 
Stern, having satisfied the Committee on Fel- 
lowship of his fitness for the Unitarian minis- 
try, is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. Rev. W.L. Chaffin, Chairman; Rev. 
D. W. Morehouse, Secretary. 

Rev. Herman I. Stern, forty-eight years of 
age, is a graduate of Heidelberg College, and 
Rosius College, Collegeville, Pa. He was pas- 
tor of German churches at Louisville, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Cincinnati, and was settled 
for five years over an English Presbyterian 
church in San Diego, and for nine years at 
Corydon, Ind. 


Admitted to the Ministry: Rev. Charles Clif- 
ton Clark, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of his fitness for the Unitarian min- 
istry, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. Rev. W. L. Chaffin, Chairman; 
Rev. D. W. Morehouse, Secretary. 

Rev. Charles Clifton Clark was born in Balti- 
more, Md., in 1866. Was educated at Wrights’ 
University School in Baltimore, and at the 
Theological School at Lancaster, Pa., and at 
Franklin College, New Athens, Ohio, Was or- 
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dained to the Congregational ministry eight 
years ago, and has served the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Elizabeth, N.J., during that 
time. Resigned the pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional church in Elizabeth in September, in 
order to enter the Unitarian ministry. 


Admitted to the Ministry: Rev. Peter H. 
Goldsmith, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of his fitness for the Unitarian min- 
istry, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. Rev. W. L. Chaffin, Chairman ; 
Rev. D. W. Morehouse, Secretary. 

Rey. Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., was born in 
Greenville, S.C., in 1865, graduated at the Fur- 
man University in 1884, and at the Baptist 
Theological School in Louisville, Ky., in 1888. 
Ordained at Greenville in 1888. His first 
pastorate was at Gallatin, Tenn., where he re- 
mained until 1890, then went to Versailles, 
Ky., and remained one year. After that served in 
Mexico as missionary for the Southern Baptist 
Church three years, and then resigned. Was 
called to the Temple Baptist Church in Phila- 
delphia in 1894, where he built a new church, 
and remained until he resigned that pastorate 
to enter the Unitarian ministry in the summer 
of 1902. 


Meetings. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, No- 
vember 6, at 11 A.M., at the Unitarian Building, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Brief reports are 
expected from the secretary of each Branch. 
Mrs. Prescott Keyes of Concord, Mass., will 
address the meeting. 


New England Associate Alliance.—The 
Associate Alliance will meet with the Hingham 
Alliance in the Parish House November 5. 
Morning session at 10.45. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., and Hon. John D. Long will take 
part. Afternoon session, 1.45. Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, Mrs. Adelbert L. Hudson, and Mrs. 
Abby L. Stone will speak. 


Cambridge Association of Ministers.— 
The Cambridge Association will meet with Rev. 
A. L. Hudson, 182 Tremont Street, corner of 
Marlborough Street, Newton, on Monday, 
November 3. Luncheon will be served at one 
o’clock. The subject for discussion will be 
“Liberal Religion in Utah.’ Subway cars to 
house, or cars from Cambridge, Lexington, 
Waltham, or West Newton to Nonantum Square, 
then ten minutes’ walk. 


Meadville Theological School.—The 
following officers have been elected by the 
Brotherhood for Unitarian Missions of the 
Meadville Theological School, to serve one 
semester: Fred Alban Weil, president ; John H. 
Lothrop, vice-president; B. A. Hills, secretary 
and treasurer; and the above-named officers, 
with Francis A. Christie and R. B. Spicer, as 
an executive committee. Considerable enthu- 
siasm was manifested at the first meeting of 
the school-year, Sunday afternoon, October 
19. There was a discussion upon the mis 
sionary obligations of Unitarians. R. Shaw 
Barrow will be a delegate for the society at 
the coming Central States Conference in Salem, 
Ohio. 


The Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women.—A special meeting of the Worces- 
ter League was held by invitation at North- 
boro, October t5. The president, Mrs, Arthur 
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L. Weatherly, presided. A paper on current 
events was read by Mrs. H. H. Johnson of 
Northboro. Miss May of Leicester and Mrs. 
Weatherly were appointed delegates to the 
Associate Alliance. Then followed a paper by 
Mrs. S. W. Sutton, upon “Religious Ideals as 
Expressed by Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” By 
request the president repeated the poem “My 
Star,” by Robert Browning. In the afternoon 
Mrs. Sydney A. Reeve read a paper on “Tolera- 
tion in Social Life.” Another followed by Mrs. 
Haven upon “The Influence of Nature upon the 
Moral Development of the Child.” The day 
proved an instructive and pleasant one. 82 
women responded to the roll-call. Sarah H. 
Davis, Secretary. 


Conferences. 


Minnesota Unitarian Conference.—The 
sixteenth annual meeting of the Minnesota Uni-— 
tarian Conference was held in the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Minneapolis, on Thursday and 
Friday, October 9 and 10. Perfect weather 
prevailed; and the attendance of ministers and 
delegates was good, though not large. The 
conference opened Thursday morning with a 
ministers’ meeting, to which the public was 
made welcome. Rev. H. M. Simmons of Min- 
neapolis read a brilliant essay on “The Eternal 
Foundations of the Moral Law,’’ showing how, 
at least, the beginnings of morality can be 
traced in life below the human,—in birds, ants, 
the lower organic forms, and even in the in- 
organic realm, in those mutual attractions of 
cell to cell which far up the animal scale blos- 
som out in parental care that in man becomes 
love. Rev. Harry White of Duluth followed 
with an able presentation of “The Religious 
and Philosophical Ideas of Jonathan Edwards,” 
carefully reviewing Edwards’s principal writings 
and showing the relation of his thought to 
present problems. 

A ministers’ lunch followed, at the Commer- 
cial Club, at which the visiting ministers were 
guests of the Liberal Ministers’ Club of the 
Twin Cities, composed of Universalists, Unita- 
rians, and representatives of Reform Judaism. 
Nineteen were present at the lunch, which gave 
a pleasant opportunity for better mutual ac- 
quaintance. Returning to the church, the dis- 
cussion of the essays of the morning was taken 
up, led by Rev. August Dellgren of Minneap- 
olis, participated in by Rabbi I. L. Rvypins of 
St. Paul, Prof. C. E. Waldron of the Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo, No. Dak., and Rev. A. N. 
Alcott (Universalist) of Minneapolis, and closed 
by Rev. Harry White. The rest of the after- 
noon was given to an informal conference upon 
the practical problems of the churches, includ- 
ing a statement of conditions in the field at large, 
by the representatives of the American Unita- 
rian Association and the Western Unitarian 
Conference who were present. 

In the evening cam€ the service of worship, 
with the conference sermon. The welcome to 
the conference was given by Mr. S. R. Child of 
the First Unitarian Church, Minneapolis. In 
the enforced absence of JudgeiB:°W. Collins, 
president of the conference, the’ response was 
made by the secretary, Rev. Richard W. Boyn- 
ton of St. Paul. Rev. Fred V. Hawley, the new 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
preached the sermon, upon the subject, “A Co- 
operative Life and an Organized and Working 
Fellowship.” Thesermon was an eloquent plea 
for the broadest possible fellowship between the 
churches of all sects.. The.preacher would have 
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the co-operative motive in religion given more 
prominence, and the prejudices of even those 
who call themselves Liberals outgrown. 

On Friday morning the conference was re- 
sumed with a business meeting. As always, 
this was one of the most interesting of the ses- 
sions. The annual reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were read, and reports received from 
representatives of churches, Sunday-schools, 
and women’s societies. - On the whole, the situ- 
ation throughout the State is encouraging. 
Progress has been made in various directions, 
and a tone of general hopefulness was appar- 
ent. Forward movement in the State at large 
is slow, because the necessary funds for new 
work are lacking. The church at Adrian has 
resumed services with a settled minister since 
the last conference, and most of the churches 
reported some advance. The chief loss to the 
conference during the year was in the removal 
from Luverne of Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Palmer, 
which was regretted by their fellow-workers. 
Following the reports came a stirring address 
by Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, upon “Our Mis- 
sionary Motive.” It is essentially an effort to 
express our human sympathy for other souls by 
offering them the faiths most dear and sustain- 
ing to ourselves. The half-hour devotional 
service was conducted by Rev. Emeline Har- 
rington of Adrian. 

The afternoon session was devoted to four 
addresses upon the general subject, ‘‘The Pres- 
ent Significance of Jesus.” Rabbi S. N. Dein- 
ard of Minneapolis presented “The Jewish 
View.” The historical Jesus is not, to the mod- 
ern Jew, even so distinct a figure as Moses; 
but in his teachings as givenin the parables 
and the Sermon on the Mount are to be recog- 
nized the eternal truths of Jewish ethics, which 
are our highest bulwark against the material- 
izing tendencies of contemporary life. ‘The 
Miracles of Jesus and Modern Faith Healing” 
was the subject of a clear and suggestive pres- 
entation by Rev. M. D. Shutter, D.D., of the 
Church of the Redeemer (Universalist), Minne- 
apolis. Dr. Shutter examined the evidence for 
Jesus’ miracles of healing in the Gospels, and 
concluded that their number and importance are 
greatly overestimated by modern healing cults. 
They represent no greater powers than many a 
modern physician is able to call into play. In 
the absence, through illness, of Rev. J. H. 
Jones of St. Cloud, the subject “Jesus as a 
Spiritual Leader” was taken by Rev. Harry 
White, who showed from some of Jesus’ char- 
acteristic sayings that he knew the way to good- 
ness and to God as this is unfolded by modern 
philosophical thought. Rev. Elinor E. Gordon 
of Fargo closed the afternoon’s speaking with 
a scholarly address upon “Jesus and the Social 
Problem.” Society now is more intricate, and 
its needs more complex, than Jesus saw in his 
day. His treatment of our relations to others, 
to the family, and to the state, may serve as the 
foundation for our thinking; but upon this we 
must rear a structure of more adequate thought. 
The passing of the idea of society as a con- 
tract,and the advent of the idea of it as an or- 
ganism, are prophetic of changes in our social 
method which we have only begun to appre- 
ciate. 

Before the evening session, with which the 
conference closed, a supper was served in the 
Sunday-school room of the church, attended by 
the visitors and by many of the people of the 
First Unitarian Church. At the opening of the 
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evening session, presided over by Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley, resolutions were passed thanking the 
church for its hospitality, and advocating the 
establishment at Washington of a laboratory 
for the gathering of sociological data regarding 
the criminal, delinquent, and defective classes. 
The officers for the coming year were chosen as 
follows: president, Hon. L. W. Collins, St. 
Cloud; vice-president, Hon. H. J. Miller, 
Luverne; secretary, Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 
St. Paul; treasurer, Miss Charlotte E. Clarke, 
St. Cloud; Missionary Committee, Rev. H. M. 
Simmons, Minneapolis, Rev. Harry White, 
Duluth. 

The closing platform meeting was the most 
largely attended of any of the sessions. Four 
addresses were made upon “The Unitarian 
Message.” This message as represented in 
“Channing and the Dignity of Man” was 
thoughtfully presented by Mr. Walter L. Chapin 
of St. Paul, “Emerson and the Immediateness 
of God” found a congenial and extremely apt 
interpreter in Mr. Oscar W. Firkins of the 
University of Minnesota. “Parker and the 
Gospel of Human Freedom” was discussed by 
Rev. R. W. Boynton, and the closing address 
was a glowing statement of “The Message as 
We now Proclaim it,” by Rev. C. E. St. John. 
Except for the attendance, which was smaller 
than was hoped for, the conference was most 
successful and inspiring to those present, and 
must have its effect upon the life of the 
scattered Minnesota churches in the coming 
year. Richard W. Boynton, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston.— Church of the Disciples, Rev. 
C. G. Ames: Mr. Ames will give a course of 
Sunday morning sermons on “Five Points of 
Faith: The Fatherhood of God, the Brother- 
hood of Man, the Leadership of Jesus, Salva- 
tion by Character, and the Progress of Mankind 
Onward and Upward Forever,”—points first 
summarized in this form by James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Theodore Parker Memorial, Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte: The winter’s work opens in an 
encouraging fashion. The Young People’s 
evening classes in wood-carving and clay- 
modelling, dressmaking, millinery, gymnastics, 
dancing, photography, etc., are filling up. 
The Sphinx Club of young ladies is giv- 
ing some fifty children piano, violin, elocu- 
tion, drawing, and embroidery lessons on 
Saturdays. They have also organized a girls’ 
club. The Mothers’ Club, now in its ninth 
year, meets every Tuesday evening for a social 
time, a cup of tea, and occasional music and 
addresses. Three boys’ clubs, the members all 
of American parentage, meet two afternoons 
and an evening a week for gymnastic exercise, 
baths, drill, games, singing, talks, and a monthly 
entertainment. The Young People’s Club 
meets every Monday evening, and is rapidly 
becoming one of the leading features of the 
Parker Memorial. The Wednesday evening 
course of lectures and entertainments draws 
large audiences, with Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
D.D., Edward Cummings, William Lloyd, 
John Snyder, W. S. Key, Prof. Noa, and Mr. 
Sidney Woollett among the speakers. 

The minister has begun a course of musical 
lectures on Great Church Composers. _ Handel, 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendels- 
sohn are to be successively treated, and pro- 
grammes of illustrative music from their works 
rendered by the quartette choir of the First, 
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Second, Arlington Street, South Congrega- 
tional, Dorchester (Meeting-house Hill), Brook- 
line, Roxbury (Eliot Square), and Brighton 
churches. The chorus choir of the Parker 
Memorial, which consists of thirty voices, will 
also sing two selections each evening, the whole 
series being under the musical direction of Mr. 
F, W. Wodell. The kind willingness of the 
church choirs, with their organists and direc- 
tors, to place their services at the disposal of 
this cause deserves a grateful public mention. 
The congregations naturally overflow the large 
auditorium. 

The benevolent work, conducted under the 
auspices of tle Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches and the Tuckerman Circle, goes on 
daily through the minister and his assistants. 
It has been decided to restrict the annual 
Thanksgiving dinner this year to actual mem- 
bers of the Parker Memorial who may be away 
from home on that day. The money, fruit, 
vegetables, etc., which certain of our suburban 
and country churches send as their annual 
benefaction, will, as hitherto, be devoted to 
needy onesinthedistrict. Itis probable that, in- 
stead of buying them the customary turkeys, coal 
will be purchased, the Benevolent Fraternity, 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


A Famous Old Piece.— Those of our readers who 
are interested in curious éxamples of antique furniture 
should turn to the article in our advertising columns en- 
titled “‘San Juan — 1800,’’ It describes a rather old chair 
taken from a Spanish Mission and now reproduced for 
Bostonians by the Paine Furniture Company. Cowhide 
and oak were never more cunningly put together for bodily 
comfort. 


Pepperell, Mass.—The Star System is doing wonders 
for our school. Mrs. Appison Woopwarp. Address all 
orders to Rey. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, 23d inst., at the residence of the bride’s 
mother, by Rev. B. cDaniel, George S. Lang and 
Louise A. Hawkes, both of Boston. 


Deaths. 


At Meadville, Pa., 23d inst., the infant son of Rev. 
Earl Morse and Dorothea Eliot Wilbur, aged 23 days. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and fgthed special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 73 and 73. 


Good Vocalion for Sale 
At Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 


Two Manual, 23 stops, swell, etc. Cost, $1,000. 
No. 20/1309. Sold to make place for a larger 
organ. Good chance for churches. With 
good $100 motor. $750. 


CHOICE SELECTED WINTER APPLES 


of all the leading sorts and best keepers put up for family 
use. Price $2.00 per barrel. Delivered to freight 
depot. Remit by express or P.O. order. Address 

F. E. GILBERT, Erie, Pa. 


0 ARDING.—Conmfortably furnished rooms in 
healthy locality. Private family. For terms apply 
to Mrs, WM. Wepp, SumMERVILLE, SouTH CAROLINA. 


$286 


through the kindness of an unnamed friend of 
Rev. Dr. Hale, having secured a supply of coal 
at a very low rate for distribution to its clients. 

It is hoped that our churches in suburban and 
country towns, where the claims of poverty are 
less pressing than in the city, may send gener- 
ous Thanksgiving contributions. 

Another gift which would be much appre- 
ciated is cameras and other photographic ma- 
terial for the new classes in this art now form- 
ing. 

The address of the Theodore Parker Memo- 
rial is corner of Berkeley and Appleton Streets. 


Duluth, Minn —Rev. Harry White: The 
third series of vesper services began at the 
Unitarian church of Duluth on the rgth of 
October. These services have grown upon the 
people to such an extent that, when they began 
this year, a number of people went away from 
the church, unable to find seats. When Mr. 
White first began these services, he talked on 
subjects connected with the “Idyls of the King” 
and “Pilgrim’s Progress.”” Last year he took 
all his subjects from Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
This year he has not announced any set of 
subjects further than that he should speak of 
different religious and ethical ideas found in 
the poets. One reason why these services have 
been so successful is the quality of the music. 
Instead of having vocal music, Mr. White con- 
ceived the idea of having more instrumental 
music, and engaged a quintette from a very 
good orchestra in town. He was able to in- 
terest the leader of the orchestra in the services, 
and this has made it possible to do what has 
been done. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—All Souls’ Church, 
George Eliot CooJey: All Souls’ Church is en- 
joying an era of unusual prosperity. Its or- 
ganizations are very active. A new feature is a 
dramatic and social club of over one hundred 
young people, which produces plays, miscellane- 
ous programmes, and gives parties. A university 
extension course of 12 lectures on social and 
economic topics is running in the church. The 
Sunday-school has passed the 200 mark in 
membership, and is prospering. Classes in 
comparative religion and live ethical subjects 
are enjoyed by adults.. Our minister, Rev. 
George Eliot Cooley, gives sermons upon vital 
questions; and the church stands in the com- 
munity for the extreme of liberalism and prog- 
ress. Eighteen new families are working in 
the church. 


Wew York.—Lenox Avenue Church, Rey. 
Merle St. Croix Wright: Many of the apart- 
ment dwellers of Northern Manhattan and 
other women interested attended the first meet- 
ing of the Women’s Alliance, October 17, when 
“The Problem of a Home in New York City” 
was presented by Mrs. William I. Nichols. 
Mrs. Nichols approached the problem with a 
keen sense of the difficulties confronting the 
average home-dweller here, and discussed the 
subject from three standpoints,—the economi- 
cal, zs3thetical, and ethical. Under the first 
she declared the municipal government a failure 
unless it gives good homes to the workingman. 


In no other city of the world do air, space,, 


and sunlight command the high commercial 
value which obtains on Manhattan Island. 
Among the poor this privation results in physi- 
cal and moral degeneracy, especially in the 
children, who live artificial lives, debarred in 
great measure these first essentials to whole- 
some and vigorous childhood. The superior 
accommodations in the suburbs, recent legisla- 
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tive action in the interests of tenement-house 
reform, and improved transportation facilities 
are relieving the congestion in crowded districts. 
From an esthetic point of view it was shown 
that the average woman’s ignorance of and 
indifference to architectural beauty called for 
a wider appreciation of this important branch 
of art among our educators. Home interiors 
also show sometimes incongruous effects. Mrs. 
Nichols deplored the present eruption of sofa 
pillows, and declared that the child’s right to 
the window should be undisputed and curtain 
drapery accorded a secondary consideration. 
The privilege of room decoration and arrange- 
ment should be granted to children, and inter- 
est in building operations in the immediate 
vicinity encouraged, 

Finally, the “home problem” becomes one of 
individual and social ethics. Standards of liv- 
ing must be raised and efforts better directed. 
It may yet become fashionable for daughters to 
do domestic work. Then the physical culture 
classes will be deserted for the like benefit 
derived from a brisk acquaintance with the 
household broom and duster. Formal visiting, 
that empty duty of the hour, might be dispensed 
with, to the advantage and interest of our city 
neighbor, who may need much sympathy and 
help, thus forever annulling the prevalent bar- 
baric conception that city people have no neigh- 
bors. In concluding, Mrs. Nichols argued that 
the solution of the home problem in New York 
city lay, fundamentally, in the hands of the 
public and private educators, who should de- 
cree a course of instruction to every future 
citizen, including manual training, domestic 
science, and individual ethics. Air, space, and 
sunlight are hardly less vital to the well-being 
of the home than the application of such knowl- 
edge to the personal environment. 

An informal discussion followed this suggest- 
ive address, in which Mrs. Emil L, Boas stated 
that apartment dwellers abroad seemed to pos- 
sess more of the home spirit and less of the 
nomadic instinct that prevails here. Dr. Charles, 
a practising physician in the workingman’s home, 
spoke in detail of the conditions found therein, 
and thought that, generally speaking, the men 
are tidier than the women. A chat over the 
teacups disclosed the general sentiment that, 
despite the depressing influence of an empty 
coal-bin, the problem of a home in New York 
city was to be selved by a present realiza- 
tion of opportunity, possibility, and responsi- 
bility. A. M. Douglass,- Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 


Rowe, Mass.— Rev. Margaret B. Barnard: 
The church has had a very pleasant and success- 
ful summer season, and enters on its winter’s 
work with courage and hopefulness. The audi- 
ences have been uniformly large for the place, 
and the summer people have shown much inter. 
est in the work. In August a christening ser- 
vice was held for the first time in twenty-five 
years, and six children received the rite. Rev. 
W.L. Tenney of the Congregational church of 
North Adams, and Rev. Herman Haugerud, a 
former minister, each occupied the pulpit one 
Sunday, and gave much help and inspiration. 
Several vesper services have been held in the 
old church; and many out-of-town services have 
been carried on in school-houses at Zoar, Heath, 
Cyrus, and Davis. There has been a very good 
attendance at all places, and much interest and 
cordiality have been shown by the people. The 
Alliance is taking up the study of great relig- 
ious leaders, and has just published a programme 
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THE TARRANT CO., 
New York. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 


Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 


ing the week following its delivery. 


Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, P 
NOW READY: 


The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 
. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 
. Religion and the Children. 
. A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


hw = 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2, THe CoNnGREGATIONAL ‘MetHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. il 

No. 6. CuurcH OrcanizaTion. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 he hundred. 

No. 8, Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine of the 
qua ‘ment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred, 

No. 9. Tue BreatH oF Lirg. By Rev. H. M, Sim- 
mons. {1.50 per hundred. 

No.1. LisgRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Joszpu Prizstiry: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wuat O’cLock 1s 1T in Rericion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sou witH Four Winpows Oren. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON REVIVALS. 


By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 


6 cents. 


No. 20. THEopor&# Parker’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No.axr. THe THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 

ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. . 

No. 23. A WorxkinG Tueory in Ernics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 pe hundred. 

No. 24. Tue Curistian Unitarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26. Tue ResuRRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27.. SHoRT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Uniry oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1,50 per hundred. 

No. 29. ur SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


oF THE Precious BLoop or CuristT. By 
ite James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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of its year’s work. It numbers nineteen mem- 
bers, and the attendance is large at the meet- 
ings. A well-attended social meeting was held 
at the home of Mrs. Browning October 23, and 
the hostess read an excellent paper on “Martin 
Luther.” 


Personal, 


Mr. W. H. Parker, last year president of the 
guild and superintendent of the Sunday-school 
in Madison, Wis., is this year studying for the 
ministry at Harvard. He has been engaged as 
superintendent of the. Sunday-school at Dr, 
Crothers’s church. 


Mrs. Emily O. Kimball. 


In the death of Mrs. Kimball the Christian 
Register has lost an appreciative reader, and lib. 
eral religion one of its truest representatives and 
friends. , 

Mrs. Kimball’s inherited faith was orthodox 
Congregationalism; and when, by gradual expan- 
sion of mind and sympathy, she found herself a 
member of the church universal, her action at 
once revealed the salient feature of her char- 
acter, “so different,” in the words of Charles 
Lamb, “‘so different from the practice of your 
‘common converts, who, when they apostatize, 
apostatise all, and think they can never get far 
enough away from the society of their former 
errors, even to the renunciation of some saving 


truth.” She did not deem it necessary, on her] 
part, to separate herself from the church par-. 


ticular of which she had been a member, but, 
having written her old pastor a frank and full 
confession of her change of views, added that, 
as her deeper faith was still the same and as the 
different denominations were only so many 
doors into the one great Christian Church, mak- 
ing it needless to come out of it, when in, 
through one door to go back in again into the 


same place through another door, she would} 


like to leave her name on the old roll beside 
that of her mother and old-time friends. But 
here, again, her conduct was “so different from 
the practice of your common converts ” to liber- 
alism. Her breadth was not achieved at the 
sacrifice of depth. She attained unto liberalism 
without indifferentism, managed to let slip her 


bigotry, if she ever had any, and retain her loy. | 


alty and ardor of conviction. 

Neither was her strength of conviction, her 
faith or hope concerning any of the great truths 
of universal religion, at all seriously or perma- 
nently disturbed by the conclusions of modern 
science and philosophy, with which she did not 
permit herself to remain unacquainted. She 
believed, at times with joyous exuberance, that 
truth and right are stronger than their opposites, 
and that they signify, in their eternal ongoing 
and outworking, all the gladness and goodness 
needed or demanded by the brave, true heart. 
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SAN JUAN— 


Here is a copy of an old Spanish Mission 


piece. 


stands for a century of wear. The 


inclinations of this chair are unusual; but the 


comfort is unusual, too. 


A solid frame of oak, heavy and strong. 
Across it is stretched and spiked a great seat of 
cowhide, while another great hide is stretched 
across the back. There is a quality of comfort in 
a hide seat which few can realize who have not at 
one time or another sat on a shoemaker’s bench. 

Cowhide and oak make a combination that 


angles and 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL, ST., BOSTON. 


The Education of our Boys and Girls. 
By CuaRLes W. Exiot, LL.D. 
9th Series. No. 10. 


The influence of noble literature. Value of the 
Unitarian heritage. Character the object of 
education. 


The Religious Training of our Young 
People. 


By JonATHAN SMITH, Esq. 
9th Series. No. 11. 


It should go hand in hand with physical and 
intellectual culture, and should be systematic 
and thorough. 


The Regent God. 
By FrepEeric H. Hepes, D.D. 
10th Series. No. 4. 


Differing thoughts of God and the Universe: 
government by fixed external laws, by capri- 
cious interference, by uniform and direct action 
of Deity. 


The Victory over Death. 
By Rev. Octavius B. FROTHINGHAM. 
10th Series. No. 5. 


The dread and the blessing of death. 


Best of all, she had such faith in a future exist-]. 


ence that, when the sun of life approached the 
western horizon, it clothed itself and all the 
ample outlook with that loveliness to behold 
which the eyes were made, and which has ever 
the power to remake, to rejuvenate them when 
sickness or age has dimmed their light. Ofa 
confiding nature toward both God and man, 
warm-hearted, generous, true, and good, she 
leaves behind her here in Hartford, and I doubt 
not wherever she has dwelt, friends so many 
and so devoted that her name will not soon be 
forgotten. JoszrH WAITE. 
HARrTrorD, 


What Do Unitarians Believe? 
By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Miscellaneous Series, No. 14. 


Unitarian interpretation of orthodox expres- 
sions of belief. Scriptural references. Rep- 
resentative Unitarians. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 
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JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 
Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


a72 Congress Street - - - Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, 0.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


Goo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Picasantries. 


Clerk: “I would like to get off early, sir, as 
my wife wants me to do some odd jobs around 
the house while it is light enough.” Manager: 
“Can’t possibly do it.” Clerk: “Thank you, sir. 
You are very kind.” —Pacific Unitarian. 


Not all of us can leave our work 
To hunt the long-lost pole, 
But we can freeze to death at home 
At current rates for coal. 
—Chicago News. 


There is a tale to the effect that Judge Story 
once remarked, somewhat testily, to Prof. Ash- 
mun: “Now, Ashmun, don’t you contradict what 
Isay. I believe you would try to correct me if 
I told you that two and two make four.” “Of 
course, I should,” retorted Ashmun, instantly: 
“they make twenty-two.” 


A man wrote a poem, and submitted it to his 
wife before sending it out. “Why, Henry,” she 
said, on looking it over, “you have made ‘hun- 
dred’ rhyme with ‘onward.’” “That's all right,” 
he replied. “Tennyson did it.” “Yes,” re- 
joined his wife. “Tennyson could do such a 
thing; but you can’t, Henry.” 


A friend tells a writer in London, &% A. P., 
that he met Mr. Arthur Balfour, the new prime 
minister of England, one evening at a dinner 
party. The conversation turned on the impor- 
tance in life of self-confidence. My friend re- 
peated the saying, “God gie us a guid conceit 
o’ oorsels.” Mr. Balfour added quickly, “And 
that, sir, is the only prayer that is always 
answered.” 


Mary, aged five, was taking her dinner at 
her grandmother’s, and had asked for some 
pie. “Have patience,” said her grandmother. 
“Which would you rather have,” asked her 
grandfather, “patience or pie?” ‘Pie!” replied 
Mary, decidedly. “But there might not be any 
left for me,” said her grandfather. “But,” said 
Mary, “there would be the patience, grandad.”| , 
Baptist Commonwealth. 


A lawyer tells of a client who came joyfully one 
day, declaring that he had found oil flowing 
from a spring on his land, and bringing a sample. 
The bottle was one which he had picked up in 
a hurry somewhere about the house. The law- 
yer forwarded it to an expert chemist, and they 
waited with interest for his report of the analy- 
sis. In a day or two came this telegram: 
“Find no trace of oil. Your friend has struck 
paregoric.” 


At a reception given for President Hadley 
one individual asked him what he thought of 
the recent baseball game. As Yale had met 
with a disastrous defeat, the subject might be 
called unpleasant. Without hesitation, Presi- 
dent Hadley said: “There was a boy living in 
a village whose uncle died. The next day a 
man driving along the road was surprised to 
find the boy working in the field. Thinking this 
did not show proper respect to the dead uncle, 
he called the lad to him, and said, ‘Johnny, 
didn’t you know your uncle was dead?’ Johnny 
slowly approached, and drawled out, ‘Yes, I 


know it: I have cried.’” 
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